














“ Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” —suaxesreane. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY 


MY FRENCH MASTER. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


My father’s house was in the country, seven | 
miles away from the nearest town. He had 
been an officer in the navy; but, as he had | 
met with some accident that would disable him | 
from ever serving again, he gave up his com- | 
mission and his half-pay. He had a small | 
private fortune, and my mother had not been | 
penniless ; sohe purchased a house and ten or 
twelve acres of land, and set himself up as an | 
amateur farmer on avery small scale. My | 
mother rejoiced over the very small scale of | 
his operations ; and when my father regretted, | 
as he did very often, that no more land was to 
be purchased in the neighbourhood, I could see 
her setting herself a sum in her head, “If on 
twelve acres he manages to lose a hundred 
pounds a year, what would be our loss on a 
hundred and fifty ?” But when my father was 
pushed hard on the subject of the money he 
spent in his sailor-like farming, he had one 
constant retreat : 

“Think of the health and the pleasure we 
all of us take in the cultivation of the fields 
around us! It is something for us to do and | 
to look forward to every day.” And this was | 
so true that as long as my father confined him- | 
self to these arguments, my mother left him 
unmolested: but to strangers he was still apt | 
to enlarge on the returns his farm brought | 
him in; and he had often to pull up in his 
statements when he caught the warning 
glance of my mother’s eye, showing him that 
she was not so much absorbed in her own 
conversation as to be deaf to his voice. But 
as for the happiness that arose out of our 
mode of life—that was not to be calculated | 
by tens or hundreds of pounds. There were | 
ouly two of us, my sister and myself; and my | 
mother undertook the greater part of our | 
education. We helped her in her household | 
cares during part of the morning ; then came | 
an old-fashioned routine of lessons, such as 
she herself had learnt when a girl :—Gold- | 
smith’s “History of England,”  Rollin’s| 
“ Ancient History,” Lindley Murray’s Gram-| 
mar, and plenty of sewing and stitching. 

My mother used sometimes to sigh, and 
wish that she could buy us apiano, and teach 
us what little music she knew ; but many of | 





my dear futher’s habits were expensive—at least say anything more than that he should be | 
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for a person possessed of no larger an income 
than he had. Besides the quiet and unsus- 
pected drain of his agricultural pursuits, he 
was of a social turn ; enjoying the dinners to 
which he was invited by his more affluent 
neighbours; and especially delighted in 
returning them the compliment, and giving 
them choice little entertainments, which would 
have been yet more frequent in their recurrence 
than they were, if it had not been for my 
mother’s prudence. But we never were able 
to purchase the piano; it required a greater 
outlay of ready money than we ever possessed. 
I dare say we should have grown up ignorant 
of any language but our own, if it had not 
been for my father’s social habits, which led 
to our learning French in a very unexpected 
manner. He and my mother went to dine 
with General Ashburton, one of the forest- 
rangers ;and there they met with an emigrant 
gentleman, a Monsieur de Chalabre, who had 
escaped ina wonderful manner, and at terrible 
peril to his life; and was, consequently, in 
ow small forest-circle, a great lion, and a 
worthy cause of a series of dinner parties. 
His first entertainer, General Ashburton, had 
known him in France, under very different 
circumstances; and he was not prepared 
for the quiet and dignified request made 
by his guest, one afternoon atter M. de 
Chalabre had been about a fortnight in the 
forest, that the General would recommend him 
as a French teacher, if he could conscien- 
tiously do so. 

To the General’s remonstrances M. de 
Chalabre smilingly replied, by an assurance 
that his assumption of his new occupation 
could only be for a short time ; that the good 
cause would—must triumph. It was before 
the fatal January twenty-first, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-three ; and then, still smiling, 
he strengthened his position by quoting innu- 
merable instances out of the classics, of heroes 
and patriots, generals and commanders, who 
had been reduced by Fortune’s frolics to adopt 
some occupation far below their original one. 
He closed his speech with informing the 
General that, relying upon his kindness in 


|acting as referee, he had taken lodgings for a 


few months at a small farm which was in the 
centre of our forest circle of acquaintances. 
The General was too thoroughly a gentlem:un to 
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most happy to do whatever he could to for- 
ward M. de Chalabre’s plans; and as my 
father was the first person whom he met with 
after this conversation, it was announced to 
us, on the very evening of the day on which it 
had taken place, that we were forthwith to 
learn French ; and I verily believe that, if my 
father could have persuaded my mother to 
join him, we should have formed a French 
class of father, mother, and two head of 
daughters, so touched had my father been by 
the General’s account of M. de Chalabre’s 
present desires, as compared with the high 
estate from which he had fallen. Accordingly, 
we were installed in the dignity of his first 
French pupils. My father was anxious that 
we should have a lesson every other’ day, 
ostensibly that we might get on all the more 
speedily, but really that he might have a 
larger quarterly bill to pay ; at any rate until 
M. de Chalabre had more of his time occupied 
with instruction. But my mother gently 
interfered, and calmed her husband down into 
two lessons a week, which was, she said, as 
much as we could manage. 
lessons! I remember them now, at the dis- 
tance of more than fifty years. Our house! 
was situated on the edge of the forest; our 
fields were, in fact, cleared out of it. It was 
not good land for clover; but my father would 
always sow one particular field with clover- | 
seed, because my mother was so fond of the 
fragr ant scent in her evening walks, and 


through this a foot-path ran w hich led into the 


forest. 

A quarter of a mile beyond—a walk on| 
the soft fine springy turf, and under the long | 
low branches of the beech trees, and we | 
arrived at the old red-brick farm where M. 
de Chalabre was lodging. Not that we 
went there to take our lessons; that would | 
have been an offence to his spirit of politeness; | 
but as my father and mother were his nearest | 
neighbours, there was a constant interchange 
of small messages and notes, which we little 


girls were only too happy to take to our dear | 


M. de Chalabre. Moreover, if our lessons 
with my mother were ended pretty early, she 
would say—* You have been good girls ; now 
you may run to the high point in the clover- 
field, and see if M. de Chalabre is coming ; 
and if he is you may walk with him; but 


take care and give him the cleanest part of| 


the path, for you know he does not like to 
dirty his boots.” 

This was all very well in theory ; but, like 
many theories, the difficulty was to put it in 
practice. If we slipped to the side of the path 
where the water lay longest, he bowed and 
retreated behind us to a still wetter place, 
leaving the clean part for us; yet when we 
got home his polished boots would be without 
a speck, while our shoes were covered with 
mud. 

Another little ceremony which we had to 
- accustomed to, was his habit of taking off 

is hat as we approached, and walking by us 


——_ 
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holding it in his hand. To be sure, he wore a 
wig, daticately powdered, frizzed, and tied in 
a queue behind ; but we "had always a feeling 
that he would catch cold, and that he was 
doing us too great an eng th and that he did 
not know how old, rather how young we 
were, until one a we saw him (far away 
from our house) hand a country woman over 
a stile with the same kind of dainty cour- 
teous politeness, lifting her basket of eggs 
over first ; and then, taking up the silklined 
lapel of his coat, he spread it on the palm of 
his hand for her to rest her fingers upon; 
ud of which, she took his small white 
| bend in her plump vigorous gripe, and leant 
her full weight upon him. He carried her 
basket for her as far as their roads lay 
|together ; and from that time we were less 
shy in receiving his courtesies, perceiving that 
|he considered them as deference due to our 
|sex, however old or young, or rich or poor, 
So, as I said, we came down from the clover 
field in rather a stately manner, and through 
the wicket gate that opened into our garden 
which was as rich in its scents of varied kinds 
as the clover field had been in its one pure 
fragrance. My mother would meet us here; 
and somehow—our life was passed as much 
‘out of doors as in-doors, both winter and 
|summer—we seemed to have our French 
lessons more frequently in the garden than in 
|the house ; for there was a sort of arbour on 
the lawn near the drawing-room window, to 
| which we always found it easy to carry a 
| table and chairs, and all the rest of the lesson 
| paraphernalia, if my mother did not prohibit 
a lesson al fresco. 
| M. de Chalabre wore, as a sort of morning 
| costume, a coat, waistcoat, and breeches all 
made of a kind of coarse grey cloth, which he 
| had bought in the neighbourhood ; ‘his three- 
| cornered hat was brushed to a nicety, his wig 
sat as no one else’s did. (My father’s was 
always awry.) And the only thing wanting 
to his costume when he came was a flower. 
Sometimes I fancied he purposely omitted 
gathering one of the roses that clustered up 
the farm-house in which he lodged, in order to 
afford my mother the pleasure of culling her 
choicest carnations and roses to make him up 
his nosegay, or “posy” as he liked to call it; 
he had picked up that pretty country word 
and adopted it as an especial favourite, 
dwelling on the first syllable with all the lan- 
guid softness of an Italian accent. Many a’ 
time have Mary and I tried to say it like him; 
we did so admire his way of speaking. 

Once seated round the table, whether in 
the house or out of it, we were bound to 
attend to our lessons ; and somehow he made 
us perceive that it was a part of the same 
chivalrous code that made him so helpful to 
the helpless, to enforce the slightest claim of 
duty to the full, No half prepared lessons for 
him! The patience and the resource with 
which he illustrated and enforced every pre- 


cept ; the untiring gentleness with which ed 
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made our stubborn English tongues pronounce, 
and mispronounce, amd repronounce certain 
words ; above all, the sweetness of temper 
which never varied, were such as I have never 
seen equalled. 
lities when we were children, how much 
greater has been our surprise at their exist- 
ence since we have been grown up, and have 
learnt that, until his emigration, he was a man 


of rapid and impulsive action, with the im-| 


perfect education implied in the circumstance 
that at fifteen he was a sous-lieutenant in the 
Queen’s regiment, and must, consequently, 
have had to apply himself hard and conscien- 
tiously to master the language which he had 
in after-life to teach. 

Twice we had holidays to suit his sad 
convenience. Holidays with us were not 


at Christmas and Midsummer, Easter and | 
If my mother was unusually | 


Michaelmas. 
busy, we had what we called a holiday ; 
though, in reality, it involved harder work 


than our regular lessons; but we fetched | 


and carried, and ran errands, and became 
rosy and dusty, and sang merry songs in the 
gaiety of our hearts. 
markably fine, my dear father—whose spirits 


were rather apt to vary with the weether— | 
would come bursting in with his brighi, kind, | 
bronzed face, and carry the day by storm | 


with my mother. “It was ashame to’ coop 
such young things up in a house,” he would 


say, “when every other young animal was| 


frolicking in the air and sunshine. Grammar ! 
—what was that but the art of arranging 
words ?—and he never knew a woman but 
could do that fast enough. 
would undertake to teach us more geography 
in one winter evening, telling us of the 
countries where he had been, with just a 
map before him, than we could learn in ten 


years with that stupid book, all full of hard | 


words, As for the French—why that must 


be learnt, for he should not like M. de Cha-| 


labre to think we slighted the lessons he 


took so much pains to give us; but surely, | 


we could get up the earlier to learn our 
French.” We promised by acclamation ; and 
my mother—sometimes smilingly, sometimes 
reluctantly—was always compelled to yield. 
And these were the usual occasions for our 
holidays. 
entire cessation of French lessons; once in 
January, and once in October. Nor did we 
even see our dear French master during those 
periods. We went several times to the top 
of the clover-field, to search the dark green 
outskirts of the forest with our busy eyes ; 
and if we could have seen his figure in that 
shade, I am sure we should have scampered 
to him, forgetful of the prohibition which 
made the forest forbidden ground. But we 
did not see him. 


It was the fashion in those days to keep) 


children much less informed than they are 
now on the subjects which interest their 
parents, A sort of hieroglyphic or cypher talk 


If we wondered at these qua- 


|spoken about. 


‘If the day was re-| 


Geography !—he | 


But twice we had a fortnight’s | 
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was used, in order to conceal the meaning of 
much that was said, if children were present. 
My mother was a proficient in this way of 
talking, and took, we fancied, a certain 
pleasure in perplexing my father by inventing 
|a new cypher, as it were, every day. For 
instance, for some time I was called Martia, 
because I was very tall of my age ; and just as 
my father had begun to understand the 
name—and, it must be owned, a good while 
|after I had learnt to prick up my ears when- 
ever Martia was named—my mother suddenly 
changed me into “the buttress,” from the 
habit I had acquired of leaning my languid 
length against a wall. I saw my father’s 
|perplexity about this “buttress” for some 
days, and could have helped him out of it, 
but I durst not. And so, when the unfortu- 
nate Louis the Sixteenth was executed, the 
news was too terrible to be put into plain 
English, and too terrible also to be made 
known to us children, nor could we at once 
find the clue to the cypher in which it was 
We heard about “the Iris 
being blown down ;” and saw my father’s 
honest loyal excitement about it, and the 
quiet reserve which always betokened some 
secret grief on my mother’s part. 

We had no French lessons ; and somehow 
the poor, battered, storm-torn Iris was to 
blame for this. It was many weeks after 
this before we knew the full reason of M. de 
Chalabre’s deep depression when he again 
came amongst us: why he shook his head 
when my mother timidly offered him some 
snowdrops on that first morning on which we 
began lessons again: why he wore the deep 
mourning of that day, when all of the dress that 
could be black was black, and the white 
muslin frills and ruffles were unstarched and 
limp, as if to bespeak the very abandonment 
of grief. We knew well enough the meaning 
of the next hieroglyphic announcement—* The 
wicked cruel boys had broken off the White 
Lily’s head!” That beautiful queen, whose 
portrait once had been shown to us, with her 
blue eyes, and her fair resolute look, her pro- 
fusion of lightly powdered hair, her white 
neck, adorned with strings of pearls. We 
could have eried, if we had dared, when 
we heard the transparent mysterious words. 
We did cry at night, sitting up in bed, 
with our arms round each other’s necks, and 
vowing, in our weak, passionate, childish 
way, that if we lived long enough, that lady’s 
death avenged should be. No one who 
cannot remember that time can tell the 
shudder of horror that thrilled through the 
| country at hearing of this lastexecution. At 
| the moment, there was no time for any con- 
| sideration of the sifent horrors endured for 
|centuries by the people, who at length rose 
|in their madness against their rulers. This 
last blow cha:.ged our dear M. de Chalabre. 
I never saw him again in quite the same 
'gaiety of heart as before this time. There 
'seemed to be tears very close behind his 
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smiles for ever after. My father went to see 
him when he had been about a week absent 
from us—no reason given, for did not we, did 
not every one know the horror the sun had 
looked upon! As soon as my father had gone, 
my mother gave it in charge to us to make 
the dressing-room belonging to our guest- 
chamber as much like a sitting room as 
possible. My father hoped to bring back 
M. de Chalabre for a visit to us; but he 
would probably like to be a good deal alone ; 
and we might move any article of furniture 
we liked, if we only thought it would make 
him comfortable. 

I believe General Ashburton had been on a 
somewhat similar errand to my father’s 
before ; but he had failed. My father gained 
his point, as I afterwards learnt, in avery un- 
conscious and characteristic manner. He had 
urged his invitation on M. de Chalabre, and 
received such a decided negative that he was 
hopeless, and quitted the subject. Then 
M. de Chalabre began to relieve his heart by 
telling him all the details ; my father held 
his breath to listen—at last, his honest heart 
could contain itself no longer, and the tears 
ran down his face. His unaffected sympathy 
touched M. de Chalabre inexpressibly ; and 
in an hour after we saw our dear French 
master coming down the clover-field slope, 
leaning on my father’s arm, which he had 
involuntarily offered as a support to one in 
trouble—although he was slightly lame, and 
ten or fifteen years older than M. de Chalabre. 

For a year after that time M. de Chalabre 
never wore any flowers; and after that, to 
the day of his death, no gay or coloured rose 
or carnation could tempt him. We secretly 
observed his taste, and always took care to 
bring him white flowers for his posy. I 
noticed, too, that on his left arm, under his 
coat sleeve (sleeves were made very open 
then), he always wore a small band of black 
erape. He lived to be eighty-one, but he had 
the black crape band on when he died. 

M. de Chalabre was a favourite in all the 
forest circle. He was a great acquisition to 
the sociable dinner parties that were per- 
petually going on; and though some of the 
families piqued themselves on being aristo- 
cratic, and turned up their noses at any one 
who had been engaged in trade, however 
largely, M. de Chalabre, in right of his good 
blood, his loyalty, his daring “preux cheva- 
lier” actions, was ever an honoured guest. He 
took his poverty, and the simple habits it 
enforced, so naturally and gaily, as a mere 
trifling accident of his life, about which 
neither concealment nor shame could be ne- 
cessary, that the very servants—often so 
much more pseudo-aristocratic than their 
masters—loved and respected the French 
gentleman, who perhaps came to teach in the 
mornings, and in the evenings made his 
appearance dressed with dainty neatness as 
a dinner guest. He came, lightly prancing 


through the forest mire; and, in our little! 


|hall, at any rate, he would pull out a neat 
minute case containing a blacking-brush and 
blacking, and re-polish his boots, speaking 
gaily, in his broken English, to the footman 
all the time. That blacking case was his own 
making ; he had a genius for using his fingers, 
After our lessons were over, he relaxed into 
the familiar house friend—the merry play- 
fellow. We lived far from any carpenter or 
joiner; if a lock was out of order M. de 
Chalabre made it right for us. If any box 
was wanted, his ingenious fingers had made 
it before our lesson day. He turned silk 
winders for my mother, made a set of chess- 
}men for my father, carved an elegant watch- 
case out of a rough beef bone—dressed up 
little cork dolls for us—in short, as he said, 
his heart would have been broken but for his 
| joiner’s tools. Nor were his ingenious gifts 
employed for us alone. The farmer's wife 
| where he lodged had numerous contrivances 
|in her house which he had made. One par- 
ticularly which I remember was a paste-board, 
made after a French pattern, which would 
not slip about on a dresser, as he had observed 
her English paste-board do. Susan, tho 
farmer’s ruddy daughter, had her work-box, 
too, to show us; and her cousin-lover had a 
| wonderful stick, with an extraordinary demon 
head carved upon it ;—all by M. de Chalabre. 
Farmer, farmer's wife, Susan, Robert, and all 
were full of his praises. 

We grew from children into girls—fron 
girls into women; and still M. de Chalabre 
taught on in the forest ; still he was beloved 
‘and honoured ; still no dinner-party within 
five miles was thought complete without him, 
and ten miles’ distance strove to offer him a 
|bed sooner than miss his company. The 
|pretty merry Susan of sixteen had been 
|jilted by the faithless Robert ; and was now a 
‘comely demure damsel of thirty-one or two; 
still waiting upon M. de Chalabre, and still 
constant in respectfully singing his praises. 
My own poor mother was dead ; my sister was 
engaged to be married to a young lieutenant, 
who was with his ship in the Mediterranean, 
My father was as youthful as ever in heart, 
and indeed in many of his ways ; only his 
hair was quite white, and the old lameness 
was more frequently troublesome than it had 
been. An uncle of his had left him acon- 
siderable fortune, so he farmed away to 
his heart’s content, and lost an annual sum of 
money with the best grace and the lightest 
heart in the world. There were not even the 
gentle reproaches of my mother’s eyes to be 
dreaded now. 

Things were in this state when the peace of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen was declared. 
We had heard so many and such contradictory 
|rumours that we were inclined to doubt even 
the “ Gazette” at last, and were discussing 
| probabilities with some vehemence, when M. 
|de Chalabre entered the room, unannounced 
and breathless : 
| “ My friends, give me joy!” he said. “The 
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Bourbons”—he could not go on; his features, 
nay his very fingers, worked with agitation, 
but he could not speak. My father hastened 
to relieve him : 

“We have heard the good news (you see, 
girls, it is quite true this time). I do con- 
gratulate you, my dear friend. I am glad.” 
And he seized M. de Chalabre’s hand in his 
own hearty gripe, and brought the nervous 
agitation of the latter to a close by uncon- 
sciously administering a pretty severe dose of 
wholesome pain. 

“T goto London. I go straight this after- 
noon to see my sovereign. My sovereign 
holds a court to-morrow at Grillon’s Hotel ; 
I goto pay him my devoirs. I put on my 
uniform of Gardes du Corps, which have laid 
by these many years; a little old, a little worm- 
eaten ; but never mind; they have been seen 
by Marie Antoinette, which gives them a 
grace for ever.” He walked about the room 
in a nervous, hurried way. There was some- 
thing on his mind, and we signed to my father 
to be silent for a moment or two, and let it come 
out. “No!” said M. de Chalabre, after a 
moment’s pause. “I cannot say adieu; for I 
shall return to say, dear friends, my adieux. 
I did come a poor emigrant; noble 
Englishmen took me for their friend, and 
welcomed me to their houses. Chalabre is one 

‘farge mansion, and my English friends will 
not forsake me; they will come and see me 
in my own country ; and, for their sakes, not 
an English beggar shall pass the doors of 
Chalabre without being warmed, and clothed, 
and fed. I willnot say adieu. I go now but 
for two days.” 


BY DAWK TO DELHI. 
Business summoned 
the modern to the ancient capital of India. 
From Calcutta to Delhi runs the Grand 
Trunk Road, nine hundred miles long; one of 
the few good, though late, results of the East 


me recently from 


India Company’s rule. This journey I was 
to get over by Dawk travelling, and my pur- 
pose now is to explain what manner of tra- 
velling that is. 

Dawk travelling is no more like railway 
travelling, than a donkey race is like the 
Newmarket St. Leger. It is more suggestive 
of the progress of Indian railways. They 
have a line at Bombay something longer than 
its own name when it is printed in large 
capitals ; Bengal can show a very few miles 
of embankment that have for the last 
two or three years been nearly finished, 
and some cuttings which sanguine people 
say will be available in about a year; 
Madras talks languidly about railways, and 
the North-West Provinces have got as far as 
thinking of them. India has not yet even 
come up to the advancement of our old pair- 
horse or four-horse coach. Of Indian roads in 
their customary badness I say nothing : of the 
Grand Trunk Road between Calcutta and 
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Delhi, and of the improved system of travel- 
ling thereupon—the best kind of travelling 
to which India has attained, and that but 
very recently—lI shall say much, if I may be 
allowed to say it in my own leisurely way. I 
am an old Indian ; and we old Indians like to 
do things quietly—we are not to be hurried. 

A contract was first entered into between 
myself, on the one hand, and the North- 
Western Dawk Company, on the other ; where- 
by, for the sum of one hundred and thirty- 
eight rupees (equivalent to thirteen pounds, 
sixteen shillings), the said Company agreed to 
convey me from Calcutta to Delhi. In con- 
sequence of this contract, a Dawk was driven 
to my door one evening, that it might be 
packed by me and my household overnight, 
ready for starting early in the morning. A 
Dawk may be described roughly as a large 
palanquin running on four high wheels, and 
drawn by a single horse. It is strong but 
not elegant ; and is not decorated in accord- 
ance with the highest principles of art ; being 
painted light green above and black below. 
To appear publicly in such a vehicle in 
England, would occasion the conviction that 
the occupant had gone into the travelling show 
line, and was on his way to the next country 
fair. The wheels of the Dawk are stout, 
for they have heavy work to do, and the body 
is hung high between them ; for the Dawk 
has streams to ford, Round the roof a rail- 
ing runs, for the more secure accommodation 
of such heavy luggage as can be packed out- 
side. The carriage has a sliding door on 
each side, and windows like port-holes. 
The roomy interior is lined with a strong 
woollen stuff of green and black; it is of 
considerable length, and there is space in 
it for a great many odds and ends. ‘There 
is a handy little shelf in front, there are two 
ample pockets, there are straps by which a 
hat or two may be slung, and there is a strong 
net suspended from the roof by its four 
corners, Level with the door-sill is a flooring 
of reasonably elastic cushion, covered to 
match the fining of the carriage ; this extends 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
Dawk. The cushion is in four parts, one 
serving as lid to a well in which the traveller 
may put some of his luggage, or, if he should 
wish to sit, may put his legs. In short, the 
Dawk is a snug little house upon wheels. 

In family council, we agreed that, as my 
luggage was not very heavy, it might all be 
packed next morning, and next morning 
many hands and sundry little fingers were at 
work about the vehicle ; which swallowed up 
my luggage as though it were but a mouthful, 
much as it had seemed to be when we were 
putting it together. We made but a solemn 
business of our good-bye; and when the horse 
—which, like the vehicle, was rather strong 
than elegant—was quite ready to drag me 
from the sight of household faces, I ascended 
to my lair upon the cushions, over which 
some kind packer had thrown a royat or 
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coloured quilt, and which was further fur- 
nished with a set of carefully adjusted pil- 
lows. More last words and the horse had 
started ; but there was a brief stoppage—a 
little mouth, that never kept a secret, rose 
above a port-hole, to announce to me the 
name of the maker of a mysterious and magni- 
ficent crotchet nightcap, that was spread out 
in all its glory on theshelf. It was too splendid 
to be worn—as somebody perhaps thought, 
when he stole it near the journey’s end. 

Really off; out of sight of the old house, 
and traversing familiar streets. Down the 
broad, busy thoroughfare that traverses the 
native town, over the iron bridge, out of Cal- 
cutta, and upon the Barrackpore road, with 
its fifteen miles of noble avenue. The first 
milestone ;—and the calculation was exceed- 
ingly comforting that I had got over a thou- 
sandth part of my journey; at the second 
milestone I had finished a five-hundredth, 
and that sounded like progress: almost like 
having got half-way. At the fifth milestone 
we had turned the thousandth into a two- 
hundredth part of the whole distance. My 
courage rose. Here was quick progress—we 
should soon be at the journey’s end. 

It was needful that my courage should rise 
rapidly, for I had work to do that called for 
all my energies. Calcutta streets I had heard 
much abused, and of the Barrackpore Road 
there were incessant laudations in the town. 
Now, I began to prefer a bad street to a 
good road. All had gone smoothly with 
me in the city; but, upon the road, affairs 
within the Dawk assumed a troubled aspect. 
Bottles began to clash together, a violent 


assault was made upon the tea-things by a| 


heavy canister of biscuits, and I felt in my 
domain like an Emperor within whose realms 
a revolution had sprungup, There was need 


that I should devote my whole mind, and my | 


whole physical force, to its suppression. I 
re-adjusted, re-arranged, marshalled, impri- 
soned, and bound the elements of all the 
strife, and restored order by giving a new 
constitution to the rebels, carefully remov- 
ing any articles that were a cause of 
strife, and substituting others.. The refrac- 
tory biscuit could be subjugated only by keep- 
ing it firm under foot, and [ found it requisite 
to lay a heavy hand upon other causes 
of contention; until, by the course of time 
and the decrease of disturbing cause, as the 
road proved better than its early promise, 
there was an end put to the jarring and con- 
fusion. The first horse completed his stage of 
six miles and a fraction very conscientiously ; 
but then he was the show-horse of the hun- 
dred and fifty I was yet destined to be drawn 
by. He was the horse upon whom the Dawk 
Company relied for the maintenance of its 
respectability before the eyes of the Calcutta 
public. Horse number two was a very dif- 
ferent looking quadruped. He made con- 
siderable difficulty about starting, but once 
off, he went well. I recorded him in my note 
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book as slow and sure; but his pace was 
six miles an hour, and before my journey 
was at an end, I learnt to put down the 
same rate of travel as in the highest degree 
rapid and satisfactory. 

So we trotted along the Barrackpore Road 
against a pretty steady stream of men, cattle, 
and carriages setting in towards Calcutta, 
We also passed a few stragglers outward- 
bound ;—some making for the cantonments, 
others with forage elephants so laden with 
leafy boughs that they looked like sublime 
Jacks in the Green. A third horse brought 
us to the bank of the Hooghly, which we 
crossed upon a clumsy ferry-boat. That was. 
a work of time. The first four or five rivers 
which intersect the path of the Grand Trunk 
Road have not yet been bridged. 

My journey was made at the beginning of 
the rainy season, and my clothes were on the 
roof of the Dawk, duly protected in a couple 
of pitarrahs. A pitarrah is a deep, square, 
tin box, commonly painted green, with a 
pyramidal lid, from which rain runs off 
instantly ; and standing like a haystack on 
a wooden frame, with wooden legs. No con- 
scientious artist will make a pittarrah of any 
other than the shape and pattern sanctioned 
by long custom. ‘The tin box is jacketed iv 
yellow wax cloth. Changes of clothes, to 
suit all changes of weather, I had ready 
within the Dawk, with a variety of hats 
and caps varying between a Fez night-cap 
or a wide-awake, and the best beaver which 
was to be worn on state occasions when I got 
to Delhi. There were also Delhi boots, old 
road shoes, and Dawk slippers. There were, 
within my dominions, books, pens, ink, sketch 
books, a note book, sardines, biscuits, brandy, 
ginger-bread nuts, tea, sugar, water bottles, 
lozenges, lucifers, pistols (presented by : 
nervous friend), a telescope, a lamp, a knife, a 
hammer, a riding-whip, and a bag of coin 
forming a help yet more likely to make the 
mare to go. 

Over the Hooghly, and for several stages 
on. We crossed the creek of the Muggra 
by means of a ricketty wooden bridge, a dis- 
grace to the Government. My attention was 
particularly called to it by the fact that 1 
paid there a toll of one rupee, the only toll 
upon the line. 

I had expected rain according to tho 
season, though the day was glorious; and. 
having spent some time in the fortification 
of my ark, looked forward as anxiously to 
the first downpour, as a young mariner who 
has read up his law of storms looks for a trial 
of his skill in predicting from the barometer 
the first hurricane. The storm came just as J 
had put the finishing touch to my prepa- 
rations. The carriage was too much warped 
by the fierce sun to be entirely water-tight ; 
but I pressed down the front window with 
my feet, holding the side ports with my 
hands, and by such exertions weathered thu 
storm nobly. 
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We travelled night and day ; the cushioned 
| floor of the Dawk formed a very good bed, 
and I could sleep well, subject of course to 
the interruption incident to a periodical 
clamour caused by the starting of a horse. 
The horses were throughout the line bad, 
and the contractors, I suspect, too often dis- 
honest. There were frequent difficulties 
raised over the getting of a horse at all; in 
astable that contained three, two might be 
sick, and one weary from over-work. There 
was no rest for the weary ; he must in that 
case walk his stage. The best horses were 
in bad condition. To persuade an animal to 
start was often the work of five or six men 
aiding the whip of the driver on the box, 
some beating the poor beast, one pulling at 
his head, one perhaps at his leg, another 


pushing at a wheel, and all pouring out/| 


benediction and malediction, persuasion, en- 
treaty and command with vast volubility. He 
was their child, their son, their brother, their 
good uncle, their esteemed brother-in-law. 
He was a gentleman: he was a pig, a 
prince : he was a something unutterably bad, 
and so were all his ancestors for several 
generations, and relations ever so many de- 
greesremoved, Would his highness be pleased 
to budge? When he did move, it was some- 
times to run away. On such occasions we 
could complete a stage at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. Sometimes he walked his 
distance, but he rarely stopped, unless he 
thoroughly broke down upon the road. Bad 
as the horses are, they are perhaps as good as 
can be furnished for the money ; better cattle 
would be very costly on so long a line, and 
perhaps good horses would be used up quite 
as soon as the sorry animals now furnished. 
As it is, we are justified in regarding this 
kind of travel on the Grand Trunk Road as 
wonderful for India; the rate being a trifle 
over a hundred miles a day (of twenty-four 
hours), and the cost not great—about three- 
pence halfpenny a mile. There are also 
good rest houses, or Dawk Bungalows, pro- 
vided at not infrequent intervals. 

At midnight, after my first day of journey- 
ing, I was pacing under the moon before an 
inhospitable door at Burdwan, waiting until 
some sleep-bewildered agent had regained 
activity enough to read and to write entries 
in the dokhara or waybill. He kept me at his 
door for an hour ; and, afterwards, I always 
knew where there was an agent of the 
Transit Company by the detention to which 
I was subjected. These gentlemen were a 
kind of road bogies: I felt their malign in- 
fluence, but never saw them. 

Again in the same night Lawoke suddenly, 
and found all still and quiet. “Coachman,” 
I cried, “what is the matter now? Why are 
we not moving?” No answer. No coach- 
man. No sound even of the horse. I opened 
one side-door and looked out. I perceived 
only darkness, drizzle, and a wide gleam of 
water. I looked out on the other side: 
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darkness, drizzle, and a wider gleam of water. 
Coachman and syce (groom) gone; horse 
gone ; traveller left to wake up in the middle of 
a flood, swamp, lake, river, 1 knew not what. 
After a time, however, I heard voices and 
the splash of an approaching horse. Coach- 
man and syce had been far away to get him 
from a distant stable, and perhaps to have a 
nap and pipe at the same time. 

Again in that night I awoke. We seemed 
to be grinding our way slowly through sand 
and shingle, in the bed of a shallow river, 
under a dark tunnel that hung close over our 
heads. There was much noise and shouting. 
When I was thoroughly aroused by it, I 
found that we were working, with the aid of 
coolies, over a piece of newly repaired road. 
The sand and shingle I found to be kunkur, 
or the concrete used for metalling. The 
tunnel was the darkness of the night under a 
leaden sky. At sunrise we were still working 
along, by the aid of coolies, at the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour, over the newly re- 
paired road. 

At the end of the first twenty-four hours I 
had advanced ninety miles upon my journey ; 
and, happening then to arrive near a Dawk 
bungalow, or, as it is called officially, a 
staging bungalow, I considered that I had 
leisure to put in and refresh. These bunga- 
lows are built by Government for the accom- 
modation, at fixed rates, of the higher grades 
of travellers. One of them generally contains 
two separate suites of apartments, a dining, 
sitting and bedroom, and a dressing and bath 
room ;—the last being the most essential. 
The furniture is not more than a bed, a table, 
two or three chairs, and the bathing-room 
apparatus. There is an establishment of 
servants, a khansuman or steward, a bearer, 
cook and sweeper. 

On driving up to the door of the building, 
I was met in due form by the steward ; who, 
with a respectful introductory salaam, desired 
to know what he should prepare for my 
refreshment. I had often heard jokes on the 
subject of Dawk bungalow refreshment, res- 
pecting, especially, the assurances of the 
steward that he has anything and every- 
thing, and his final production of a tough hen 
eaten twenty minutes after her last cluck. 
Those jokes refer perhaps to a past time. 
The stewards of to-day profess only to have 
fowl, and are surprised if any other article is 
mentioned. The question “What shall I 
prepare ?” means simply, “ How shail I pre- 
pare it? Shall the bird of the bungalow 
be roasted, boiled, grilled, stewed or curried ?” 
I changed the mode of cooking at each 
resting place, and had no sameness to com- 
plain of. 

While -Mrs. Partlet was in preparation, 
and a kettle of water getting its steam up 
for a cup of tea to succeed, I could secure 
to myself the morning comfort of a shave, a 
bath, and a complete change of clothes, I 





did not stop at that, or any, bungalow ten | 
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minutes longer than was necessary for my 
reasonable comfort; and, having paid the | 
stipulated rupee for a day's hire for the 
apartment, and another for the refreshment 
and backsheesh or gratuity, signed the bun-| 
galow book before noon, noting in the column | 
for remarks, “ Everything satisfactory,” and 
went on. 

Our progress was much as before. 
road all the way, except where its wounds | 
were being healed with a plaster of Lunkur, | 
was in a sound condition, the worst of it 
being the Barrackpore road, just outside | 
Calcutta. We had an event with a horse 
that was brought to the door to excite my | 
pity, and I did pity it; but, as there was no | 
other, it was harnessed ; : and, being harnessed, | 
ran away with us and came to the end of its 
stage in an incredibly short time. 

At about the hundred and third milestone 
I saw rising groundahead. As I had resided | 
for sixteen years on flats, it was the first | 
undulating country I had seen during that} 
time ; and, perhaps partly for that reason, | 
as we ascended the ridge of Khairasole, 
the scenery reminded me of moorland pros- | 
pects in the north country at home. In 
descending the ridge on the other side, I| 
was moved almost to tears by the English | 
look of the Dermoodah valley, with a river 
winding into the remote distance, and the 
smoky chimneys of the coal-mines that com- 
pleted the resemblance to those unforgotten 
scenes familiar to my youth. Mountains 


presently began to loom on the horizon| 


till they crowded on my sight. 
bounded in their presence. 

I found that the beggars, which abound 
along the whole road, scorned some of the! 
pice which would pass current in Calcutta ; 
and that a telescope was good, not only to 
bring far objects near, but also to remove | 
near objects to a distance. If the crowd 
of beggars became troublesome I levelled my 
telescope with a bang, and away they ail| 
scampered, apparently considering it to be 
some near relation to a loaded cannon. 

In the middle of a tine night we reached 
the river Barackur, and crossed it after 
much hallooing, by the help of a ferry- 
boat and coolies. Then on, in a drizzly 
morning over a wild moorland. Then} 
through more cheerful country, while I hung | 
over my map and gazed at the clear sky | 
ahead for a first sight of the majestic and 
sacred mountain Parisnauth. We came upon 
it in a disappointing way ; but, after we had 
passed it for a long time, it remained the 
grandest feature of the scene behind our 
backs, with clouds at its summit and fine grey 
crags projecting here and there out of “the 
forest of green trees which reaches to its very 
top. At one station, soon after passing 
Parisnauth, there were two horses so ob- 
viously wniit for service, that the next stage 
was performed without a horse, by help of 
nine coolies. I should have said eight and a' 


My heart 
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| boy ; but, among coolies, boys are the best 
men always. These rattled’ us on merrily 
through the twilight, achieving seven miles 
of hilly country in an hour and twenty-seven 
minutes, Threepence halfpenny per man, 
‘and man’s pay to the boy, sent them 
home shouting and singing with the fullest 
| satisfaction. . 

After three days of this life I had fallen 
into the travelling habit, and adopted my 
carriage as a home. On awaking early in 
the morning I threw open the doors and 
windows of. my little room, and sat in the 
| doorway with my feet upon the step, enjoying 
the fresh air. Then I took a light breakfast 
of biscuit and water, made my room tidy for 
the day; and, at about nine or ten o'clock, 
halted at a Dawk bungalow for more complete 
refreshment of the inner and the outer man, 
Then on 
I went again, amusing myself with small 
things ; recording the rate of progress in my 
note-book by help of my watch and the mile- 
stones, looking about me, jumping out to 
help ona weak or |: azy horse, and doing any- 
thing but read. I had plenty of books with 
me, but could not fix my mind on their 
contents. When evening came, I sat in the 
doorway again, or stood on the step, till the 
night chill drove me into my lair; then I put 


}on a flannel coat, supped upon biscuit and 


weak brandy and water, and went easily to 
sleep. When stoppages, or other night dis- 
turbances aroused me, I looked at the time 
by help of a lucifer match, inquired of the 
coachman as to place, and resumed my 
slumbers. 

On the fourth day of the journey I again 
crossed the Barackur, on that occasion by 
a handsome stone bridge of nine arches. 
Towards evening we crossed a still larger 
bridge of, I think, sixteen grand arches 
crossing the Leel4jan. These were indeed 
noble bits of road-making, though I should 
say that a detachment of three arches over 
a side stream had broken down not many 
days previous to our arrival at it. The 


jevent of the fourth day’s travel was the 


ride through the Dunwah Pass. At the pre- 
vious stage a smart-looking Mussulman—the 
horse-contracijor I sappose—civilly aunounced 
his intention of accompanying me to Dunwah, 
and found accommodation for himself behind. 
The road was much the same as usual, and 
there was no particular sign of mountain, 
until presently I found that we were going 
down hili by a winding road most rapidly. 
My Mussulman friend ran alongside, holding 
on by the front of the carriage. Down we 
went at an increasing rate, up a small slope 
and then down again, precipitous descent on 
either hand, and a thick rocky jungle at the 
bottom. The Mussulman looked back at me 
onee or twice); and, seeing that I did not 
flinch, we shot down without any inter- 
ruption, till we found our way into a pic- 
turesque ravine, from which a short ascent 
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led to the open plain beyond. We had, for 
some stages, been rising imperceptibly to the 
edge of a mountain ridge upon a sort of table 
land, and had thus descended to the plains 
again, leaving a highly respectable range of 
hills, suddenly discovered, at our backs. 

At twilight we crossed the sandy bed of 
the Booregha, one of the river arms that 
forms the island of Sherghatty, at which I 
proposed to rest. The coolies who helped us 
across, having completed that business, re- 
quested to be paid off, as they had nothing 
to do with the other river. They were, 
however, so well pleased with what I gave 
them, that they agreed by acclamation to run 
me across the island and over the stream on 
the other side, the Moorhur. In the town 
on the island I stopped at the bungalow, and 
sent home tidings through the post office. 
When we had crossed the Moorhur I paid 
off the coolies again, and dismissed them with 
asalaam. “ No,” they cried ; “you will want 
us yet.” Iwas to have a new coachman at 
that stage of my journey—the fourth driver 
since I had left Caleutta—but coachman and 
horse were nowhere to be seen. The coach- 
man’s horn was on the vehicle, and the coolies, 
finding it, began to perform bugle calls, which | 
really did fetch in the missing cavalry. It 
proved a sorry horse; and, being harnessed to 
the shafts, lay down and determined that it 
would not rise again. We did indeed find 
the help of the coolies useful. 

The great event of the road next day was| 


a meeting with an English dog, upon its| 


Then on we went, passing the huge fantastic 





travels like myself, and evidently glad to 
look upon a face that was not black. He at| 
once came up to me, and offered me the nose | 
of friendship, in return for which I tickled | 
his ears with familiar English words, and his | 


palate with some biscuits. His companion, 
who looked like a Pariah, stood stolidly by, 
and I threw biscuit to him also, which he 
had not expected, and ate ravenously without 
any sign of thanks, Two or three miles 
farther on, after fording a shallow river, I 
met an old Calcutta friend on his way back 
to the metropolis, and exchanged with him 
some information useful on the road. Next 
morning we reached the river Soane, where 
there is not a bridge, and found it full from 
bank to bank. While waiting for a ferry, I 
was accosted by something better than an 
English dog—a countryman there stationed 
as surveyor of the roads. We were at once 
friends: I received his hospitality, and ac- 
knowledged my sense of it by a present of 
some of the books that I had not read. He 
was a great reader, but I left him print 
enough to last him for a month. 

We spent two hours in the crossing of the 
Soane. Had the water been low, we should 
have been three times as long, because we 
should have been dragged over by a team of 
bullocks who would have sunk occasionally in 
the sands. I had time to sketch the romantic 
fortress of Rhotasghur during the passage. 
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mausoleum of Shere Shah, and passing what 
I thought more interesting still, the bullock 
waggons of a wealthy Hindoo family on the 
way to the holy city of Benares. I ad- 
mired the magnificent oxen, and the thick 
peopling of the waggons, the pretty children 
peeping at the foreigner through loopholes, 
and from under screens. As for the fine old 
chief, their father, he did not appear to be 
well pleased at my manifest admiration of 
his little ones. Fatherly pride gave place to 
his dread of “the evil eye.” 

By this time I had begun to observe @ 
change in the costume and manners of the 
people, so great that I considered myself to 
be already virtually in the North-West 
Provinces. In place cf the dirty whitey- 
brown rags of the low country there were 
coloured garments gracefully adjusted ; the 
women had no longer a subdued look, and 
were comely, although very black indeed. 
Reflection upon such matters, and upon any 
matter, was soon made impossible ; for we 
arrived at a certain stretch of road that has 
been under repair since its first formation. 
It was at first too low, and suffered flooding, 
so it is now being raised bodily for many 
miles. Little of that road was fairly to be 
considered practicable ; and, some parts of it 
that were too stiff for the strongest travelling 
machine, obliged us to turn out into the fields 
and to drive across country as best we could, 
all our efforts being furthered, and made suc- 
cessful, by the constant help of coolies. 

This trouble surmounted, we rattled along 
over the handsome stone bridge spanning 
the Karumnassa. We were really at last 
in the North-West Provinces. After a 
time we reached the banks of the Ganges, 
opposite Benares. There again we had a 
weary ferrying, poling up, pulling up, and 
running down the stream before we could 
get properly across ; but a better opportunity 
of examining carefully the fantastic architee- 
ture of the temples which crowned the city 
on its river front, could not have been 
afforded in another way. At Benares I 
ended that day ; and began the next in charge 
of a kind friend, who showed me all the 
lions, and much wondered at the faculty for 
dropping suddenly asleep engendered by a 
course of Dawk travelling. 

On again through the finest country I had 
yet seen, sloping in long undulations to the 
Ganges. Our pace at one stage now attained 
fourteen miles an hour. At midnight I was 
again crossing the Ganges to reach Allahabad ; 
whose fort rose black and rugged in the dis- 
tance. The boatmen, as they rowed, set up 
a chant, in which I detected notice of a 
coming storm, and of the backsheesh they 
would all deserve for bringing me safely 
through it. The storm came suddenly upon 
us ; we crossed safely, not without some risk ; 
and backsheesh followed. At Allahabad an 
agent kept us waiting in the rain, I fretted 
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myself to sleep, and awoke next morning | and the Soane, to say nothing of the passage 
fourteen miles nearer my journey’s end. In| by ferry of those two very formidable rivers ; 
the evening I reached Futtehpore, where | and of the Ganges in two places—at Benares 
there were friends ready to cheer the travel- and Allahabad. I think that the road, when 
ler with a boisterous welcome. Greatly | it is good, is of better quality in Bengal than 
refreshed both in flesh and spirit, and most | in the Upper Provinces, either because the 
lavishly provisioned, I set off again after a| material is harder, the shape more convex, 
day’s delay, and early the next morning at|or the traffic less. The whole line extends, 
Cawnpore I for the first time saw an agent.|I should observe, to Peshawur, but of the 
He, being an old Calcutta acquaintance, gave | upper part I know nothing from experience, 
me a cup of tea and ten minutes of cheerful! and am told that it is not yet worthy of 


talk. That helped me on again. The horses | praise. 


too had latterly improved, though there | 
were still some who required the combined | 
powers of cajolery and eudgelry to set them | 
going. 

The next day troubled us with heavy rains | 
and roads under repair. We frequently stuck | 
fast in the moist kunkur, when the syce and 
coachman impressed all passers by into the 
service necessary for our extrication. I was 
sorry to find that the poor people whom I 
paid for such services, generally seemed 
astonished at my liberality—or honesty ; I 
gave never more than what was just. The 
traffic all the way from Allahabad had been 
immense. The road was in some places 
almost blocked up with trains of waggons, 
strings of camels, carriages, and cattle of all 
kinds. 

As the day ended the roads improved, and 
T turned in that evening for the last time at a 
stage-bungalow. I was only fifty miles from 
Delhi. In the night I was conscious of a sharp 
turn in the road, and of crossing a very long sus- 

* pension bridge, which I endeavoured drowsily 
to examine by the light of a lucifer match. 
It was that of the Hindum. At five o’clock 
next morning I was afoot with my best hat 
on, and my carriage jolting by my side, upon 
the bridge of boats over the Jumna. We 
were making our triumphal entry into Delhi. 
Not reckoning the stoppages at Benares and 
Futtehpore, we had traversed the nine hun- 
dred miles in about eight days and a half; 
excellent work for India and the rains. T he } 
rains, however, had, luckily for me, been less 
troublesome than usual. 

Although “the Company” have had pos- 
session of British India for centuries the Grand 
Trunk Road, of which I have here attempted 
to give an idea, is no more than about fifteen 
years old; Dawk travelling, however, is a thing 
of yesterday. The vehicle has been brought 
into existence by the ingenuity of the com- 
peting transit companies, and is, in its way, 
uow almost perfect. If it were water- 
tight, I think it would be absolutely perfect. 
The road, which is really second in import- 
ance to the vehicle, is equal to the best 
Macadamised roads in England, barring some 
very bad bits here and there and the exten- 
sive repairs always going on in sundry places, | 
always performed with the utmost delibe- 
ration. There is a want of bridges too, that 
will in time be remedied. Five streams have 
to be ferried or forded between the Hooghly | 
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Gtortovs and grand is this our time ; 

A great prose epic, rich with food 
For many an after poet’s rhyme 

When matter shall be soul-subdued : 
Yet often, when the heart grows faint 

With glare of gas, and elang of steam, 
It freshens at the aspect quaint 

Of some belovéd old-world dream ; 
Some fable where we see the earth 

Bloom roughly-sweet with wild wood-flowers, 
And marvels of continual birth 

Show Heaven more manifestly ours. 
And, as such tales are cherish’d most 

When Winter comes with rainy flaw, 
And Night, dilating like a ghost, 

Touches familiar things with awe— 
The story which I tell shall be 

Of old enchantment, dark and drear, 
Yet still preserving, like the sea, 

Some reflex of the skyey sphere. 


Why rides Sir Cradock mournfully 
From morn to eve with downcast eye ? 
Why droops Sir Cradock day by day ? 
Why turns his hair from black to grey ? 
He is a Knight of whom report 
Speaks nobly—one of Arthur's court— 
And in the freshness of his age ; 

Yet grief, which nothing can assuage, 
Has driven him to the bearded woods 
And mountainous dumb solitudes ; 
Where, like an iron statue, still 

He holds on with an iron will, 


A twelvemonth since, Sir Cradock’s pleasure 
Knew neither bounds, nor change, nor measure ; 
A newly-married man, and blest 
With one in whom his soul found rest. 

In azure calm the Future lay, 

Like hills in heaven. But, on a day, 
As home he wended from the chase, 
A servant with a pallid face 

Met him, and told how arméd men 
Had forced his castle gates, and then 
From out his lady’s bower had dragg’d 
Her barbarously, tied and gage’d, 
And bound her on a wild black horse, 
And swiftly over heath and gorse 
Into the forest fled like wind. 


Sir Cradock fared as one struck blind 
With sudden night. Awhile he stood 
Moveless ; then dash’d into the wood, 
And wildly gallop’d round about, 

And, with continual ery and shout, 
Went crashing through great leafy spaces, 
Or into dusky inward places, 
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Smiting through shatter'd boughs strange light Sheok always in the moaning breeze. 
And tempest; till the broad, blank night Lightly Sir Cradock rode by these, 
Stared from the sky—a huge Despair, And in the hazy moonrise drew 

Starless, and black, and cold, and bare, Towards,a lonely house ; and through 

The rusty gates, decay’d and bent, 
For many months Sir Cradock sought In at the door the she-wolf went. 

His lady ; but he found her not: ; 

And now, even hope itself had fled, It was a drooping mansion, cold 

And the sweet world seem'd dumb and dead, And desolate as the fenny wold. 

And like a body without a soul. Green damp, in figures many and grim, 
Yet, that his life might have some goal, Writhed on the walls with outline dim, 
Some healthy purpose that might keep And in the dusk look’d drearily. 

Its spirit from a stagnant sleep, With weeds, and grasses thick and high, 
Sir Cradock vow’d to spend his days The garden walks were choked: the wet 
In seeking hard and perilous ways— Hung in their léayves as in a net. 

Fierce battles with enchautments grim A mournful silence shudder'd round ; 

On misty moorlands wide and dim, But Cradock quickly leapt to ground, 

In woods or ghostly houses, near | And through the open portal stept: 

The rotting of a grey flat mere, | Darkling, across the hall he kept, 

And so with stedfast heart he rides And up the stairs in winding gloom, 

Through valleys, or on cold hill-sides, And so into a lofty room 

Or far into the deep recesses Lit by a torch’s wavering flare, 

Of the waste lands and wildernesses ; Whieh show’d the bloody track was there. 

But nothing he sees, of bliss or bale. And somethiug else was there beside :— 

No wolf, with red jaws staring wide, 

The old year had now wax'd thin and pale; | But a fair lady, pale and faint, 
The winter had come; the trees were bare; With ‘sad, calm features like a saint, 
The weary clouds in the dark still air And piteous wound, from which the knight 
Slept ever, and threw a great shadow round Saw heavy blood-drops, large and bright, 
Under the heavens and over the ground. Fall ‘lingering downward to the floor. 
The Christmas season drew nigh and nigher: Wondering he stood beside the door. 
Merry it was by the red log-fire, 
Merry for old man, woman, and child. “ Lady,” he said, “I pray you tell 
But Cradock abode in the deserts wild, | What dread misfortune makes you dwell 
With lonely musings and thoughts devout | In thi deserted house alone, 
Warming the coldness round about, Hearing the marsh-winds creep and moan.”— 
And praying for some adventure soon. | * Ali, woeful me !” she made reply ; 

‘*‘ Better it were that I should die, 

And so it befel in an afternoon And fade beneath a grassy mound !— 

* That through a forest he rode, and saw O, pleasant gloom! O, quiet ground ! 
The shadows closer and closer draw. My heart is weary, and I would sleep 
The trees were old, and jagg’d, and dark, In a grave-bed soft and deep, 

With dying moss and knarry bark ; With earthy blankets drawn about, 
Above, the branches and lighter spray | And the sighing air without! 

Like a low and black cloud lay. I:fear myself. My own heart-blood 
From gloomy depths, suspicious faces \ Is dreadful, and a tainted flood. 

Seem’d glancing with grotesque grimaces ; I am the wolf you found within 

And, out of the wet and miry nooks, That fiendish wood; not changed for sin, 
Peer’d the efts with ominous looks. But by a fierce enchanter’s power. 

The leaping frog, the crawling toad He sought my love in evil hour, 

Leap'd and crawl'd from the beaten road, And found it not. Then wroth he grew, 
And hid themselves in the languid sloth And my father and my mother slew, 

Of the fat and noiseless undergrowth. And all our household smote with death, 
The very silence seem'd to sing Poisoning the land with baleful breath. 
And mutter of some marvellous thing. And ever since that murderous day 
Suddenly Sir Cradock was aware I have been doom'd to deserts grey, 

Of a she-wolf that ran by there, A wild wood thing of grief and fear, 
Nimble of foot and eager-eyed. Herding with savage shapes wndear 

Sir Cradock wounded her in the side, In murky heaths, in moss-cold dens , 
And, as between the trunks she sped, Or dabbling in the rainy fens, 

She left a track of glimmering red, Wretched, and stiff with icy dew 

Made visible by the fading light And cold.—But from the first I knew 
In the West; and, on this track, the knight That, if my blood were made to run 
Rode forward through the old grim wood, By human hand, and I could shun 

And past it; and the drops of blood Men’s sight, and gain my father’s hall, 
Over a marsh went steadily on. That ghastly shape would straightway fall 
The western light grew faint and wan ; | From off me like a robe; and, Jo! 

And under the hugely-hanging dark This evening it has happen’d so.” 

The black fen lay without a mark— 

A night above, a night below. Sir Cradock said, “ Lady, I swear 

The staggering ground slid to and fro To seek that foul enchanter's lair 

At touch of foot; and, round the edge By dawn of day. Be comforted; 

Of closely-hidden pools, the sedge For either I will make his head 
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Leap earthward, or will lose my own.”— 
She thank’d him with a cordial tone; 
And, after many friendly words, 

He Jay upon the cold, hard boards, 

And slept away the lingering night. 


Tardily dawned the morning light, 
And cheerfully Sir Cradock rose. 
The chilly breath of morning froze 
Flower and grass and yellow weed. 
Up clomb the good Knigbt on his steed ; 
Up went the sun, in smears of red 
And coppery cloud envelopéd ; 
Up went the smoke from distant town ; 
Up went the smoky marshi-mists brown ; 
And Cradock, turning for a space, 
Beheld that lovely lady’s face 
Smiling a sweet yet sad Farewell! 


His heart was throbbing like a bell, 
As over moss and moor he pass’d 
Into a glen where high rocks cast 
Strange darkness: a black, ominous land, 
With dismal crags on either hand, 
And down each drear, precipitous wal! 
Black waters fell with snake-like crawl. 
Portentous shapes, with face all spasms, 
Lay snarling in the rocky chasms, 
Dog-like, with frequent moan and yelp, 
And sometimes calling out for help: 
But Cradock mark’d how human bones 
Were whitening beside fallen stones ; 
And swerv'd not, nor to right nor left. 
At length he clear’d that perilous cleft, 
And saw the enchanted palace rise, 
Gorgeous and vast, before his eyes, 
Far off upon a pleasant plain, 
With walls that shone like glistening rain, 
Tow’'rds it he gallop'd, glad at heart, 
And safely reach’d the outer part 
Just as the night came glooming down 
Over mountain, valley, and town. 


He stopp’d; and, searcely knowing why, 
Sat gazing round, when, suddenly, 
He saw an old fantastic crone 
Crouching beneath the wall alone, 
And muttering at the gathering night, 
With legs across and fingers tight, 
Up,leap’d the hag in ugly glee, 
And cried, “ Sir Knight, I joy to see 
Thy noble face !—The time has come ; 
The heavens are dark, the world is dumb, 
The grave is dug, the screech-ow]s shriek : 
Hearken, Sir Kuight, to what I speak! 
The sorcerer thou hast come to slay; 
But I alone can show the way 
Of severing his enchanted life. 
Without some charméd sword, all strife 
Is vain ; though nothing can withstand 
The lightning of this fatal brand 
Of magic steel which I will give 
To thee; but thou must thenceforth live 
With me for ever, and remain 
My bondsman through all joy and pain,” 


O, hard condition for a knight ! 
No more to mix in court or fight ; 
No more to see the glad swords leap 
Like sudden brooks from winter sleep ; 
No more to hear the horse's neigh 
And iron clangour of the fray, 
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With dusty tempests rolling past; 
No more to feel the shivering blast 
Of trumpets smite the air, and make 
His beard within his visor shake ! 
Yet never will he break his vow 

To that fair lady, whose white brow 
Lights him in darkness like a moon. 
He takes the sword, and swears that soon 
He will return, with victory rich, 
And bind him to the dreary witch, 
Beneath an old and cavernous oak. 


Straightway he pass’d through fire and smoke 
Into the bright enchanted hall, 
And saw a sudden dimness fall 
On all the lightsome splendours there ; 
Which sicken’d to a deadly glare, 
As though a ghost had risen, and brought 
The darkness of some strange, new thought. 
The sorcerer, feasting at the board, 
Beheld Sir Cradock's dreadful sword, 
And leaped up with a serpent hiss; 
While, through the diamond galleries 
And golden glooms, a swooning sigh 
From point to point ran shudderingly. 
A moment, and the swords are out: 
A flashing fire flames about; 
The champions clash, and clang, and trace, 
And hurtle round the darkening place, 
And lose, and gain, and lose their ground. 
Loud thunder laughs and leaps around, 
And, from their weapons, rudely kiss’d, 
There rolls a grey and creeping mist, 
Which hangs and droops apart, At Jength 
A faintness drows'd the sorcerer's strength, 
Sir Cradock clove his skull in twain: 
His blood dash'd into the air like rain: 
The hall was rent from base to height, 
And through the rifts down rush'd the night. 


The great enchantment had all fled. 
Sir Cradock saw the stars o’erhead, 
And felt the outer air benign ; 
Then woke, as from some dreamy wine, 
And walk’d towards the old oak tree; 
A sad man at the heart was he. 


The tree was rough, and broad, and bare, 
And hollow’d like some wild beast’s lair. 
He sees that he has reach’d the spot 
Assign’d; yet there the crone is not, 

No human soul appears; no sound 
To stir the silence aching round, 


Is he asleep, or is he mad ? 
He knows not whether to be glad 
Or grave ; when, from the other side 
Of the trunk, he sees a fair face glide— 
Ah, Heaven! the face which they had torn 
From him, and through the wild woods borne ; 
Her face of sweetness, sadness, mirth, 
Rising as from a second birth, 
With patient cheek and tender bloom, 
Making a glory in the gloom, 
Like something snatch'd from wormy death— 
No ghost, but living pulse and breath, 
Warm lips, soft arms, and beating heart. 
“Oh, Cradock, we shall no more part! 
Oh, husband ! me you vow'd to serve 
For ever; and you will not swerve,” 
He holds her with a strong caress, 
And almost fears his happiness ; 
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And, greatly weeping in his joy, 
Cries wildly for some sharp alloy 
To make it seem more natural, 


After a while she tells him all. 
The sorcerer, now lying dead, 
Had drageg’d her from her home, and fled 
Into his bright, enchanted land; 
Where painfully and long he plann’d 
To bring her to his sovereign will, 
But she, love-strong, resisted still, 
Then, mad to be thus overthrown, 
He changed her to a hideous crone, 
And cursed her; but she bore away 
The sword which had been forced to slay 
Its former master, and make clear 
The light of Heaven's eternal year. 
During the fray she watck’d apart; 
And when, with dreadful reel and start, 
She saw the enchanted towers wane, 
Her natural shape appear'’d again, 
And instantly that phantom shade 
In which her limbs had been array’d, 
And clasp'd as in a hideous ring, 
Filed, trembling like a frighted thing. 


’T was sweet to hear the shout of joy 
From man and woman, girl and boy, 
When homeward brought Sir Cradock, then, 
His wife, the Lady of the Fen. 
Christmas had come. Upon the hearth 
The Yule-log sang and laugh’d for mirth, 
Merry it was in the loud, light hall, 
Where roar’d and glow’d the festival, 
And the feasters drank, in wine red-bright, 
“ Health to the Lady and her Kuight!” 
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A war, a murder, or a railway, has the effect 
of promoting very insignificant places into the 


widest notoriety. The present north-eastern 
warfare, for example, is causing the most 
diligent consultation of the atlas and the 


gazetteer to find the position on the map of | 


proper names which make their first appear- 
ance in newspapers as the scenes of im- 
portant events, Varna is the latest debit. 
Extreme significance is given to a report that 
“a Russian frigate has been seen recon- 
noitring Varna;” to the fact that “the 
British consul has left Varna;” or to the 
circumstance that “ consternation had seized 
the merchants of Varna.” The effect of such 
bewildering intelligence would be much more 
breathless if ninety readers in a hundred had 
ever before heard of Varna, or knew where 
Varna is situated. 

Their ignorance is the less pardonable be- 
cause it is not unlikely that the roll they ate 
for breakfast was made from corn exported 
from Varna. Varna, the port of Bulgaria 
—the present seat of war—like many other 
towns along the shores of the Black Sea and 
of the inner basin of the Mediterranean, was, 
fifty years ago, a mere collection of huts. It 
is now important enough to be governed by 
a Turkish Mirmidar, or Pasha of three tails. 
The population consisted, even as long ago as 
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Jeighteen hundred and twenty-eight, when it 
was captured by the Russians, of about six- 
teen thousand souls, of which eight thousand 
{two hundred are Moslems; the rest being 
Greeks, Armenians, Ionians, and a few Jews, 
The city contains more than three thousand 
houses, a good many of which are new or 
in course of construction. There are four 
|mosques, three Greek churches (one of 
which, that of St. Athanasius, is the metro- 
politan), and one Armenian church. The 
principal Greek place of worship was rebuilt 
in one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight. It contains three naves, and space 
enough for a congregation of above two 
thousand. At Christmas and on Easter day 
the other churches are shut up, and all the 
|Greeks collect in or around their cathedral ; 
| the gyneceum or women’s gallery of which is 
|completely filled, and yet more than half of 
the tairer portion of the congregation are com- 
| pelled to remain in the court-yard. 

Before the taking of Varna by the Russians, 
with the exception of the clergy few persons 
spoke Greek. The use of the Turkish was 
general, so that the priests were obliged to 
preach and hear confessions in that language. 
‘The Varniote Greeks were assimilated to the 
Bulgarians, and although they were not forced 
to learn the Turkish, they found it necessary 
to do so in order to carry on daily intercourse. 
They were kept severely within bounds, and 
forbidden to communicate with foreign 
traders. They were not even allowed to have 
windows in their wooden houses towards the 
street. Daylight entered by a few little holes. 

In those times, however, Varna was a 
garrison town, and there was constant danger 
|of spies. After Varna was restored to the 
Turks the Varniotes, who for a time emi- 
grated, returned ; and, by the assistance of 
| their archbishop, Joseph de Serres, rapidly 
advanced in social improvement. Schools 
| were established on the Laneastrian principle, 
and the Greek language was studied with 
assiduity. Most young men now speak 
Greek. A little library has been founded, 
and there is a school for girls, directed by a 
lady from Constantinople, who teaches read- 
ing, writing, the first rules of arithmetic, and 
needlework. It is curious to notice these 
revivals of civilisation in places of which, 
until lately, Europe never heard speak. The 
commerce of Varna has advanced even more 
rapidly. 

The return of material prosperity to Varna 
was subsequent to the return of intellectual 
life. Fifteen years ago everything was 
curiously cheap there. Three eggs were 
bought for one parah, and a fowl sometimes 
for tive farthings. At present an egg costs 
five parahs, and a fowl two piastres, or five- 
pence. Then, the bread was very bad, none 
of the Varniotes being learned in the science 
of making it; but now, not only does the 
Greek baker, Mr. Agabides, furnish excel- 
|lent loaves; but an export trade has been 
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|| .Varna, which is only second to that from 
i| Odessa. Very recently the inhabitants were 
|} -aetually not 
|| ragus, and the strawberries which nature pro- 
| duced spontaneously in their fields, were good 

toeat. At present they sell them at high 
|, prices to the strangers, who have taught 
them their value. Every requisite for a good 
kitchen, and the other necessaries of European 
life, except handy servants, are now to be 
| had at Varna. The tone of manners has 
consequently much changed. Formerly, if a 


her house, even accompanied by her husband, 
she was hooted by crowds of idle children. 


and fifty has been crowded with ladies, 
dressed in the last fashions procured from 
the well-assorted bazaars of Pera. Even the 


men begin to dress in the European style ; | 


and, in eighteen hundred and fifty-one four 
tailors established 
furopean furniture now finds its way into 
the houses of the rich Varniotes, which were 
formerly fitted up quite in the Turkish style, 
having, for example, in the reception-room, 
or moussafir-ouda, nothing but low divans and 
a Schumla carpet, or a plain mat. } 
the houses within the walls of the city have 
now a little garden or boxe, where are raised 
numbers of flowers, principally the rose and 
the jasmine. These intramural gardens are 
often shaded by willow, linden, and lilac trees, 
clumps of which are seen also in the country 


During the intervening period, Varna is a 
most agreeable place of residence ; and, as it is 


> 


| only fourteen hours distance, even by a sailing 


| vessel with a good wind, from Constantinople, 
or the Queen City as the Byzantines call it, 
many persons spend the summer there ; 


the capital to transact business. 
streets of Varna are narrow, winding, irre- 


gular, dirty, and generally without pavement. 
It is, consequently, difficult to cross them 


in the winter without sticking in the mud ;| 


which is at least half a foot deep in front of 
the grain stores and near the Land Gate, 
by which all waggons enter. The climate in 
general is good, and the waters for drinking 
are of excellent quality. They flow abun- 
dantly from the fountains with which the 
Armenian, Greek, and Turkish quarters are 
provided. 

The common articles of food are pastruma, 
that is to say, the meat of oxen or buffaloes 
salted and dried in the sun, or szutjoukia, 
sausages made of the same meat, together 
with cabbages kept til] half decayed in cellars, 
and beans. The pastruma and sutjoukia are 
prepared towards the end of the month of 
September, at which period each family, in 
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established during the last two years from 


aware that the chicory, the aspa- 


lady in European dress ventured to go out of 


Now, she may go out alone without danger. | 
The public promenade since eighteen hundred | 


themselves. | 


Many of | 


around. Vegetation begins towards the | 
end of April, and finishes in September. 


returning occasionally for a short time to} 


As in all the other cities of Turkey, the | 
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accordance with ancient usage, kills before the 
door or in the court of its house the oldest of 
its buffaloes, which has supplied throughout 
the year abundance of milk for the prepara- 
tion called giaowrt, or sour curds. ‘These 
buffaloes are so tame, that during the summer 
they leave the stables alone in the morning 
to go and seek pasture in the country, and 
return at nightfall of their own accord. 

In the Kast, every family is obliged to 
attend to the march of the seasons, and lay 
in provisions accordingly. During the month | 
of September, whilst the public slaughter- | 
ing is going on, every family provides itself | 
with firewood, coals, and vegetables, for the |} 
long winter of five months ; during which, 
on those stormy shores of the Black Sea, | 
the kitchen gardens are covered with snow, | 

| 
1 
; 
{ 


‘or bound by frost, or drenched by rain. 
At that season few peasants will come into 
the town; or, if they do, consider themselves 
entitled to ask extravagant prices. The 

| vegetables, of which store is made, are leeks, | 
parsley, celery, parsnips, carrots, beet-root,  } 
and turnips, the roots of which are buried in } 
|the earth in the corner of the house-court. | 
Common cabbages and curled colewort are 
preserved either by being hung on strings 
in the cellar, which is the best manner, or | 
in little barrels filled with salt-water. Cauli- | 
flowers, cucumbers, turnip cabbages, young 
onions, and other vegetables are kept in | 
vinegar. What takes place in the Varniote | 
families in detail, is repeated on a large scale || 
| by the trade. 

Every year, from the middle of the month 
of August to the end of September, are 
killed in the slaughter-house placed opposite 
the fortress, in the direction of Cape Soganlik, 
six or eight thousand oxen orcows, which are | 
past work, to make pastruma, and to furnish | 
tallow forthe candles used in the country, or | 
exported to Constantinople, where they arein | 
great demand. They are known by a red | 

| 





tip which is given them at the manufactory. 
Great quantities of tonguesalso are prepared || 
for exportation, and the horns are sent | 
fastened to the skins, which are dried in the { 
open air. i 
This period of slaughtering, called tarkhem, | 
is a kind of festival for the town. During } 
forty days that it lasts, one of the gates 
closed all the rest of the year is thrown 
' 

| 





open for the ingress and egress of the inhabi- 
tants. In all there are five gates, three of 
which—two on the land side, and one towards 
thesea—are open daily; the former until night- 
fall, and the latter half an hour after, for the 
convenience of the merchants and the crews |! 
of the ships dispersed about the town. The | 
keys of these gates are kept at night by the | 
Kavass Bashi or chief of the police of the 
Pacha, who, on being forewarned, orders the 
Land Gate—leading to the public walk, and to 
the two neighbouring monasteries of Saint | 
Demitri and Saint Constantine—to remain | 
open until the return of such and such a 
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consul, who may have gone out to amuse 
himself with his family and friends. The 
fifth gate, of which we have not yet spoken, 
is opened only on Twelfth day, when the 
Archbishop goes down at the head of his 
clergy, according to the custom of all Christian 
maritime towns in the East, to throw into the 
waters a cross, which the devout sailors dive 
for and are happy to procure. 

Itis only during the two months of August 
aud September that carnivorous Europeans 
can be certain of finding beef in the butchers’ 
shops; but throughout the year excellent 
mutton and lamb may be obtained. Fresh 
pork, which infidels will persist in eating, 
can only be got in the last days of carnival. 
In spring and summer, the market of vegeta- 
bles and herbs is well supplied, as is also the 
fish market. Great quantities of turbot are 
caught along the coast, together with some 
mullets, soles, haddocks, and other fish. Sea 
hedgehogs are common, but gourmands are 
obliged to get oysters from Constantinople by 
the steamers, Considerable development 
might be given to the fisheries, which are at 
present pursued rather as an amusement than 
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an occupation. 

In the neighbourhood of Varna, amateur 
sportsmen find some roebucks, and great 
quantities of hares. Wild ducks and geese 
are found in the lakes and ponds; and buz- 
zards and blackbirds are not uncommon in 
the woods. Snipe, and partridge, and quail 
are rare. The environs of Varna, which the 
sportsmen constantly visit, are picturesque. 
Along the road that leads to Balzick, vine- 
yards producing excellent grapes are met 
with. ‘The wines, however, though excellent 
to drink, will not keep. In the month of July 
they begin to turn sour, 
fact, though potent drinkers, have made tittle 
progress in the art of manufacturing wine. 
Most persons are possessors of a small 
orchard, in which are grown cherries, quinces, 
pears, prunes, peaches, pomegranates, nuts, 
and walnuts, Black and white mulberry 
trees grow well, but their fruit is worth 
nothing. In the orchards which possess a 
spring of water, a portion is generally laid out 


as a kitchen garden, where are cultivated | 


dark-green water-melons, common melons, 
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promontory, the port, or rather the road, 
although not protected from the east and 
south-east winds, is amply sheltered from 
north and north-east winds, the most dan- 
gerous that prevail in the Black Sea. The 
entrance of the bay is picturesque, for the 
two capes that form it and leave a passage 
of four miles and a half wide, are steep 
and rocky. Further in, the shores sink, 
and become quite level in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. It has been proposed to 
make a cutting, in order to connect the port 
with the lake of Denna, in which case it would 
become the safest refuge for vessels, and the 
most important point in the Black Sea. When 
the present Sultan visited Varna in eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, the plan was laid 
before him; but he seems to have been dis- 
couraged by the enormous estimates of some 
Turkish engineers. The cutting would only 
be a mile long, and there already exists a 
littlé stream called by the natives Derse, 
which turns several mills. Occasionally boats 
are taken up from the sea for a pleasure 
party on the lake. Along the banks of the 
Derse groups of women are constantly seen 
washing wool and carpets in the running 
water. It would only be necessary to deepen 
the channel that already exists, and an enor- 
mous fleet might find refuge, in all weathers, 
in an inner basin completely protected. 

Even as it is, the port of Varna is visited 
by a great number of vessels. Two years ago 
there were four hundred and thirty, one only 
of which was English. The year after there 
were only two hundred and seventy-two, of 
which eight were English ; but last year there 
was a great increase. The Austrian steamers 
put in at Varna twice a week, on their way to 
and fro between Constantinople and Galatz. 
They carry all kinds of merchandise, even 
cages of poultry, which cover the deck from 
end to end, to the great inconvenience of 
passengers. It is calculated that two hun- 


\dred thousand fowls, and fifty million eggs 
jare annually exported. In the year eighteen 


hundred and forty-seven, in which commerce 
was remarkably active, the value of the 


|articles exported from Varna was about six 


hundred thousand pounds ; two-thirds of 
which sum were employed in the purchase of 





pumpkins, cucumbers, beans, peas, onions, 
garlic, rosemary, marjoram, spinnach, arti- 
chokes, and most of the vegetables known 
in Europe. In their midst ‘rose-trees and 
wall-flowers often show themselves. Along 
the fortifications, and in the fields near the 
town, abundance’ of the camomile plant, of 
poppies, of marshmallows, and wild violets 
grow ; and here and there great expanses 
of thistles cover tracts that were formerly 
cultivated. 

As a seaport Varna might soon rival 
Odessa if it had fair play. Placed on 
one of the bays that indent the western 
Shore of the Black Sea, near the point at 
Which. the Balkan range terminates in a 


wheat and barley. The import trade, more- 
over, is by no means insignificant. 

From these facts it is evident that Varna is 
a most important point. It is the maritime 
capital of Bulgaria, just as Routchuk is the 
Danubian capital. There has long existed a 
project for uniting these two cities by a 
railway ;and it is possible that in better times 
this project may effectually be carried out, 
especially as between the months of Novem- 
ber and April the navigation of the Danube 
ceases altogether. Many foreign consuls have 
recently been established at Varna. In 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, for the 
first time, a representative of English com- 
mercial and political interests was sent there 




























































































































































































































































































all Europe is present there by its agents. 


The corn trade is destined to make the 
It is only recently that 
the Bulgarians have obtained permission to 
export corn direct to foreign countries. 
Within a dozen years, a great many fortunes | Kadi. 


fortuhe of Varna. 
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in the person of Mr. Neale, the gentleman | money they have received is of no value, and 
whose recent departure has introduced Varna 
into the foreign news of the English journals. 
Lately, as in most other important towns of 
the Levant, almost the first object that 
strikes the eye when one approaches the 
place is a series of flagstaffs, indicating that 





return to the merchants to have it changed, 
but they are always repulsed with contumely. 
“ We have often,” says M. Vréto, “ observed 
these unhappy men complaining with tears 
in their eyes of the fraud that has been 
practised on them. In their despair they 
sometimes go and lay their case before the 
Pacha governor, who begins by making them 
pay five per cent. as a tax, called, in Turkish, 
Res-imo, exacted upon every sum claimed 
through the medium of the Pacha or the 
It is the fear of being obliged to 


have been made by Greeks and Ionians sent | make this outlay with no certaiity of redress 
there as agents for commercial houses at| that in general makes the timid Bulgarian 


Constantinople. M. Vréto, the last Greek 


consul at Varna, informs us that the greater|of the corn-agents.” 
number have made fortunes by taking ad- 


vantage of the 
Bulgarian peasantry, who come down with 
their caravans to Varna to sell wheat. His 
account is a curious illustration of the 


state of the country. These simple and 


timid corn-traders, all Moslems, are met on 
the road by brokers employed by the com- 


mercial agents, who examine the quality of 


the grain during some halt in the mountains, 


agree upon the price, and give the name of! their waggon-loads of wheat. 


the merchant for whom the bargain is made. 
But when the train of twenty, thirty, or 


forty waggons arrives in front of the stores, | 


the false merchant affects to examine the 
lot anew, and often refuses to receive it, telling 
the waggoners that too high a price has been 
promised on an erroneous estimation of the 
quality. 

Then these poor Bulgarians knowing, per- 
haps, that there is no great demand in the 
market, or not being able, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, to go in search of an- 
other customer, in their simplicity accept 
whatever is offered. But this is not the end 
of their losses, for almost invariably a false 
measure is used. This measure, called sinih, 
is of wood, and made of thick planks. It is 


first submitted to be examined and stamped | 


by the authorities, and then planed away 
inside so as to contain two, or three okes ad- 
ditional. Not content with this deception, it 
is rare that, whilst the measuring is going on, 
a quarrel does not arise between the mer- 
chant and the Bulgarian; the latter main- 
taining, for example, that nine siniks, and 
not eight, have been emptied out ; but the 
measurer always takes part with the mer- 


|put up in silence with all the oppression 
Many attempts have 
been made to remedy this state of things, 


ignorance of the poor| but without success. 


| However, the Bulgarian peasants who 
come to Varna appear still to make a consi- 
| derable profit, although not sufficient to bring 
about that amelioration in the general state 
of the country which fair commerce would 
produce. They also gain a good deal by the 
sale of excellent butter, which they bring 
down in earthenware jars concealed amidst 
It is not ex- 
|plained why only Moslems carry on this 
trade between the interior and the port. Pro- 
bably, as it is mentioned that they are owners 
of the grain they bring down, they purchase 
it in part from the Christian peasants, who 
| might not think it so safe for them to under- 
take a long journey. At any rate, it appears 
that, Moslems or not, the attendants of the 
caravans are good quiet people, who are no 
/match for the cunning of semi-civilisation. 
| We happen to know that frauds of a very 
similar kind are practised by the corn-dealers 
|of Alexandria, who bring down grain from 
|the upper country by the river and canal. 
They are met by speculating brokers, who 
purchase their cargoes at the regular market 
| price ; but, instead of cash, passing between 
the buyer and seller, written agreements are 
exchanged. If prices rise, well and good ; but 
if not, the unfortunate fellahs find out that 
their papers are of no value, because they are 
without the government stamp ; and, if they 
endeavoured to enforce the bargain made, they 
expose themselves to severe punishment. 
These intimate details of how commerce 
is carried on in the East cannot be without 








|interest to us, for this is the way in which 


chant, and fiercely tells the Bulgarian to be| perhaps the materials of the bread we have 


silent. There is no means of ascertaining 
the truth, because the newly brought wheat 


is emptied directly into the store upon piles | 


already commenced. After all this, the poor 
fellows may consider themselves fortunate if 
they are not paid in old Turkish gold pieces, 
which are no longercurrent, or have been worn 
almost to nothing, and which are passed at a 


nominal value above that which they would | 
bear if new. It often happens that these | 


peasants are afterwards informed that the 


jeaten this day have been obtained. 


It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that at no distant 
day the plains and valleys of Bulgaria, 
which are in great part now uncultivated, 
may prove to be among the most important 
gravaries of Europe. Of course the time 
will come when prices will rise. with the 
advance of civilisation; so as to make it 
worth the while of native cultivators to 





bring their ground under tillage. Unless 
checked by war, facilities of communication 
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goods on both banks of the Danube, and 
on the shores of the Black Sea. 





MANCHESTER MEN AT THEIR 
BOOKS. 


Tue Manchester Free Library, of which, 
in its first stages, we have treated more than 
once, has just issued a report upon the subject 
of its first year’s doings. Its managing libra- 
rian, Mr. Edward Edwards—who has spared 
no pains in watching the results that have 
come out of the actual working of the insti- 
tution—has carefully set down all that was 
worth noting. Manchester now has expe- 
rience to tell about, and by its experience the 
other towns at present following the lead of 
Manchester and Salford, of Liverpool, of Bol- 
ton, Oxford, Sheffield, and Winchester, may 
be considerably aided in their efforts, 

In the first place, it is well worth while for 

us all clearly to understand that a Free | 
Public Library never can become anything 
much better than a large literary scrap cup- 
board, if it is to depend for its books upon | 
chance donations. If no mind presides over 
its formation, if no money is placed regularly 
at the disposal of a committee, for the 
direct purpose of buying books upon a well- 
considered system, the thing formed is not a 
library, but a bookstall, in which all the 
chance - collected volumes are to be read} 
instead of bought, by droppers-in. Now, it | 
is provided by the Public Libraries’ Act of 
eighteen hundred and fifty, as most people 
know, that a town corporation may apply a 
halfpenny rate to the establishment of a free 
library if, upon a poll, two-thirds of the 
voting burgesses consent. But it is provided | 
that this money shall be spent on library 
buildings, salaries, coals, candles, anything | 
and everything except the one thing needful | 
—books. The Act gives no authority to pur- 
chase books with borough funds, a curious 
error of omission, which we all must wish to 
see corrected in the next sessions of Parlia- 
ment. 
act, and Manchester, by a special clause, is 
able to spend town money on books as well 
as upon bookshelves, but Bolton has been 
driven by this blunder to the necessity of 
‘adopting troublesome machinery for the 
supply of the town wants, and other towns 
are likely to be seriously trammelled in their 
efforts for self-education. 

Donations to the Manchester Free Library 
have been extremely liberal, but books pre- 
sented have, nevertheless, borne no sensible 
proportion to the books required. The library 
is, at the end of the first year, in efficient 
working order—a library with sense and light 
in it, not a dead lump of volumes, but its 
efliciency is mainly the result of a judicious 

use of money in the purchase of those books 
that were of the most sterling character, those 
that secured the fair supply of right material 
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will also create new markets for English|in each kind of study, or that were in other 
ways peculiarly suited to the exigencies of 
the town. 
most popular novels is Scott’s Kenilworth. 
That work in the lending library had thirty- 
four readers in six months ; but Mr. Sewell’s 
Rudolph the Voyager had in the same period 
two readers more. Of all histories, Macaulay’s 


| by working-men and women. 








Thus in Manchester one of the 


History of England is in most request— 


except Whitaker’s History of Manchester. 
Then again there is a taste in Manchester 
for works upon the steam-engine, and upon 
chemistry, which must be met by boeks of a 
class that would be little sought at present 
in some other towns. 
taste about the mass of Manchester readers, 


There is a solidity of 


to which this report bears curious testi- 
mony. Let us note a factor two con- 
cerning it :— 

The library, as all the country knows, con- 
sists of a reference department, or reading- 
room, containing books that are not to go out 
of doors, and a lending library. In the 
former more than sixty thousand, and in the 
latter nearly eighty thousand volumes were 
consulted during the past year. The reference 
library is used by persons of all classes, the 
lending library also by all classes, but chiefly 
Of two thou- 
sand active borrowers of books, we are told 
that about one thousand are warehousemen, 
packers, and others employed in warehouses, 


|artisans, mechanics, and machinists, or mill 


hands, being men; ninety are mill hands of 
the other sex ; two hundred and thirty are 


| shop assistants, male or female, dressmakers, 


&c.; a hundred are clerks ; sixty are shop- 


keepers ; three hundred and fifty are boys at 


home, at school, or employed in shops, inclu- 
ding pupil teachers ; there are twenty female 
pupil teachers; and the rest are persons of 
superior station or whose position was not 
ascertained, 

What now is the kind of reading favoured 
|by these people? My Lord Tomnoddy, 
| lounging on his club sofa, refuses to believe 


| it, when he is told that these brave people, 
Liverpool has for its library a special | meaning to work with their heads as well as 


with their hands, use books that are taken 
by them from the Manchester Free Lending 
Library in the proportion following :—In lite- 
|rature—including poetry and fiction, essays, 
literary history, and encyclopsedias — each 
volume is read, on an average, fifteen times 
ayear. Works upon theology and philosophy 
are next in request; in that class each work 
has been read, on an average, nine times. 
In history and biography every work has had 
an average of eight readers ; the scientific 
works have had an average of seven readings 
a piece ; and each work on law, politics, or 
commerce may, in the same way, be said to 
have been borrowed twice. Scientific and 
other books borrowed by working men, that 
bear upon their trades, are studied carefully ; 
epitomes are sometimes made by them at 
home; and one or two have been, or are 
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being, bodily copied into household manu- 


script ! 


There is a fine earnestness about all this. 
Then there is something very natural and 
amusing in the results of the librarian’s notes 
as to the books most in request in each de- 
The reference library is crowded 
in the evening by working men; and their 
great delight and refreshment appears to 


partment. 


consist in an escape from routine life to 


dreams of romance or peril, in relieving the | 


monotony of toil with tales of battle, ship- 
wreck, or adventure. Ina word, the imagi- 
nation, even in Manchester, refuses to be 
crushed. The pleasure book most read, during 


the first six months after the library opened, | 


was—the Arabian Nights. The weary ware- 
housemen, mill-hands, and shopkeepers spent 
their evenings with Haroun al Raschid. The 


next best books for them, after the Arabian | 


Nights, appear to have been Ivanhoe, Robin- 
son Crusoe, and the Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of the Famous Moll Flanders. 

The historical works most favoured have 
been those most dealing in adventure and 
excitement. Histories of Napoleon have been 
somewhat more in demand than even the 
Arabian Nights, Lives of Wellington and 
Nelson were, respectively, about half as much 
in request, but very popular, slightly more 
popular indeed than that very well read book 
of amusement, “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Narra- 
tives of the Battle of Waterloo were in yet 
greater demand, though still in less request 
than accounts of Napoleon. Next in popu- 
larity to the lives of Napoleon—and there is 


one man in Manchester who has even read | 


Alison’s history straight through—is a volume 
entitled “Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea.” 
That volume was issued two hundred and 
fifteen times in six months. 
popular was Mr. Cumming’s account of his 
hunting adventures among lions and hippo- 
a in South Africa. Less in request, 

ut much demanded—next, in fact, in the 
order of popularity among books of this class 
—have been Macaulay’s History, Layard’s 
Nineveh, and Dana’s [wo Years before the 
Mast. 

Mr. Edwards has framed tables showing 
for each month in the past year, the amount 
of the demand for books in each section of the 
library ; such tables, when they extend over 
many years, will yield curious results, but 
the fluctuations in the attendance on a Free 
Library, among a somewhat mobile popula- 
tion, would of course mislead us, if, without 
taking them into account, we speculated on 
the tables of a single year. Perhaps we 
may safely infer the experience of the first 
year to be true of all in these respects. That 
more books are borrowed in winter than in 
summer, in in-door than in out-of-door wea- 
ther; and most in October and November, 
when the weather makes men least inclined 
to go abroad. That the disposition to read 
philosophy is greatest in November, least in 
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Almost equally | 
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May ; and that there is a revived demand for 
it in the dog-days, when the heat also begets 
a disposition for metaphysics, which otherwise 
}is in most favour through the foggy months, 
That tales of battle, shipwreck, and adven- 
ture are demanded most when there are fire- 
sides to read them by, and that the decrease 
of demand for them in the summer, is more 
rapid than the decrease of demand for poetry 
and fiction. That the summer want of scien- 
tific books falls to one half of what it was in 
winter, while the want of pleasure books 
| diminishes only by a fourth. The diminution 
of demand for books in summer receives 
some check in July. The weather out of 
doors is, in that month, often hotter than we 
like ; and it is for this reason, perhaps, that 
July appears to be, of all summer months, 
very decidedly the one in which most books 
are read, Some of these generalisations may 
be justified by future tables. 

We dwell now upon one or two more prac- 
tical facts before quitting the subject. One 
of them is, that establishers of lending libra- 
ries must calculate upon the spending of a 
portion of their yearly means, not in the 
buying of new books, but in the replacing of 
books that are worn out. Manchester expe- 
rience has proved that proper care is taken 
by the people of the works freely entrusted 
to their hands. 

Here we interpolate the very noticeable 
fact, that out of more than seventy-seven 
thousand volumes which have been issued 
during the last year from the Manchester 
Lending Library, only three have been lost. 
Another proof of the trustworthiness of Eng- 
lish working men. But, with the best usage, 
x work cannot be read successively by fifty 
people, without needing to be rebound ; and 
after it has been rebound, fifty more readers 
fairly wear it out. Of books in much re- 
quest, therefore, new copies will have to be 
put into circulation once in about every two 
years. This necessity further shows the im- 
portance of securing to a free library, by rate 
or otherwise, the support of a fixed annual 
income. 

There remains only one small matter of 
detail to which, for the sake of others who 
are forming libraries of the same character, 
we wish to call attention. For the working of 
the Manchester Free Library, it is arranged 
that every reader having been recommended 
by two burgesses who become surety for his 
right use of the books, is admitted, and that 
he needs no re-admission until he shall 
have allowed six months to elapse without 
availing himself of his privilege. The last 
clause of this regulation is found inconvenient 
in practice. It is thought that it would be 
better if those who have taken the trouble to 
obtain the right of reading, were to report 
themselves as attached still to the Institution, 
by applying every half year for a renewal of 
their privilege. There would be no need of 
fresh vouchers; the trouble to each reader 
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would be insignificant ; and a real working 
list of the reading part of the population 
wouid then be always in existence. 





BLANK BABIES IN PARIS. 


Havine already described the Foundling 
Hospital of London,* it may be useful, for 
comparison, to describe the sister establish- 
ment in Paris. 

The Foundlings of Paris are an ancient 
community. For upwards of four hundred 
years, they have been the object of legisla- 
tive enactments. Their earliest protectors 
were the clergy ; and it was to the Bishop of 
Paris and the Chapter of Notre Dame that 
they were indebted for their first asylum. 
As an hospital for their reception a build- 
ing was assigned them at the Port l’Evéque, 
which was called Maison de la Créche ; the 
word créche originally signifying crib or 
manger only, but now employed to designate | 
the general reception-room in the present 
hospital. That the newly-born children who | 
were deserted by their parents might not} 
perish from exposure in the public streets, a 
large cradle was established within the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, accessible at all hours 
of the day or night, in which infants were 
placed, there to attract the attention of the 
pious. This cradle was in existence as early 
as fourteen hundred and thirty-one, for in | 
that year died Isabella of Bavaria, the queen | 
of Charles the Sixth of France—one of the 
most unnatural mothers and one of the worst | 
of wives—who bequeathed to the Found-| 
lings the enormous legacy of eight francs. 

Besides being the recipients of casual | 
charity, the Foundlings of Paris had a claim 





upon the High Justéciaries of the capital, all | 


of them ecclesiastics ; who, according to old 
usage, were bound to contribute 
their maintenance. ‘These spiritual nobles 
were, however, too much under the influence 
of earthly considerations to perform their 
duties faithfully ; and, gradually stiuting their 


donations, finally withheld them altogether. | 


This was the occasion of much litigation ; 


which was finally compromised by annual | 


payments being compounded for by the 
making over two houses on the Port Saint 
Landry, within a stone’s throw of the 
Cathedral. 

Poorly paid, and having no sympathy for 
their charge, the servants of the establish- 
ment of the Port Saint Landry turned the 
miserable little orphans to their own profit. 
Street beggars wanting a new-born child 
wherewith to move the sensibility of the 
public, procured one at the Port Saint Lau- 
dry. If a nurse required a child to replace 
one that through her negligence might 
have died, the substitute was ready at the 
Port Saint Landry. If a witch needed an 
infant for sacrifice, she obtained one at the 


* “Received a Blank Child.” Vel. vii. p. 49. 
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Port Saint Landry. The price of a child in 
that establishment was just twenty sows / 
This revolting traffic became a crying 
scandal, even in the city of cut-purse nobles | 
and cut-throat abbés; and it attracted the 
attention of the celebrated philanthropist Vin- 
cent de Paul. His first attempt to provide the 
Foundlings with a better home consisted in i} 
his procuring for them a new hospital near |} 
the gate of Saint Victor. This was in the 
year sixteen hundred and thirty-eight. He | 
placed the new establishment under the | 
care of the Sisters of Charity ; who, moved 
by an appeal which he made to them, lent 
themselves to the good work : not very effec- | 
tually, however, at first; for the funds for the | 
maintenance of the children—whose numbers | 
fast increased—proving whollyinsutiicient,the | 
administrators had recourse to a detestable | 

























expedient ; they chose by lot the children that 
were to be provided for, and the residue 
were allowed to die for want of food! When 
Vincent de Paul learnt this, he assembled the | 
ladies who had placed themselves at the head | 
of the establishment, and earnestly besought | 
them to consider the poor Foundlings in the | 










light of their own children. His eloquent 
pleading prevailed. But he did not stop here ; 
he addressed himself to the King; and 
eventually, the Parliament of Paris issued a 
decree, by which the High Justiciaries were 
compelled to pay an annual sum of fifteen 












thousand francs towards the maintenance of | 
the Foundlings; and a house in the Fau- | 
bourg Saint Antoine, with a large quantity | 
of ground attached to it, was bought to serve 
as a permauent place of asylum for the un- 









| 
Before this last settlement was made, 
| Vincent de Paul died. But the impulse 
|which he had originated never afterwards 
flagged. In the midst of his magnificence, 
Louis the Fourteenth issued an edict, dated 
June, sixteen hundred and seventy, in which 
was recognised the truth that “there is no 
duty more natural, nor more conformable te 
Christian piety, than to take care of poor 
'children who are abandoned, and whose 
weakness and misfortune alike render them 
worthy of compassion ;” and six years later, 
| Maria Theresa of Austria, the wile of the 
magnificent monarch, laid the first stone of 
a new and spacious editice for the Foundlings 
in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, to which a 
church was attached. This example having 
| been set, there was no lack, in that courtly 
age, of noble imitators, and large endow- 
ments were made by chancellors and presi- 
dents, and others high in authority. It was 
quite time; for, in a ratio that far exceeded 
the increase of population of Paris, the 
number of enfants trouvés was augmented. 
When Vincent de Paul first took up their 
cause in sixteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
the Foundlings numbered three hundred and 
twelve ; but, at the close of the seventeenth | 
|century, they had multiplied to the extent | 
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of seventeen hundred and thirty-eight. Mon- 
sieur Dulaure took considerable pains to 
show (in his well-known History of Paris) | 
that, during monarchical periods, the Found- | 
ling Hospital received the greatest number | 
of inmates. 

During the Republic, in consequence of 
the vast disproportion between the children 
who were deposited and those who sur- 
vived, several stringent laws were enacted. 
One of these, dated the thirtieth Ventose, 
year five (March twenty-second, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-seven), contained, amongst | 
other articles, a decree obliging all nurses 
who had the care of Foundlings to appear | 
every three months befcre the agent of their 
commune, and certify that the children con- 
tided to them had been treated with humanity. 
‘Those who succeeded in bringing up found- 
lings till they reached the age of twelve 
years were rewarded with a present of fifty 
francs. 

Amongst the sights of Paris at the present 
day, the Foundling Hospital is not the least 
attractive. But to look for the building, 
where we last left it, in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, would be lost labour ; neither does 
a subsidiary asylum which was ‘established at | 
the corner of the square (called the Parvis) 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame still exist. 
Both, in fact, were combined into one, and 
their inmates transferred in the year eighteen | 
hundred to the premises in the Rue d "E nfer, 
originally occupied by the Oratory where the 
priests of that congregation performed their 
noviciate. This “Street of the Infernal 
Regious” owes its present designation to 
this simple cause : the street of Saint Jacques, 
which runs parallel to it and occupies higher 
ground, was formerly called the Via Superior 
{upper road), and the Rue d’Enfer, its lower 
neighbour, Via Inferior ; a poetical imagina- 
tion soon made the corruption. 

We are not at all indebted, for our know- 
ledge of the preceding facts, to the very ex- 
cellent Sister of Charity who accompanied us 
over the Hospice des Enfants Trouvés when 
last we paid a visit to that establishment ; 
but what she did relate may serve in some 
measure to show what is its present condi- 
tion. When the moment comes we shall let 
her ‘speak for herself; but our own impres- 
sions must first of all be recorded. 

Before we reached the Hospital we had 
passed the previous half-hour in the gardens of 


| 
| 
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Trouvés.” 


) asylum ? 


Petronille, 





the Luxembourg ; and, although the fiowers 
are not so fine nor the company so gay, as are 
to be seen in the rival parterres and avenues 
of the Tuileries, both were brilliant enough 
to form a striking contrast to the dull, 
deserted, fiowerless street which bears the re- 
doubtable name already mentioned. It lay 
before us, grey, blank, and dreary, with 
nothing to relieve the monotony of its general 
aspect but an inscription over the gateway 
of a building on the right hand side, informing | 
us that there stood the “ Hospice des Enfants | 


(Con‘lucted by 


If the site had been selected ex- 
pressly for the purpose of being out of the 
way, where no witnesses might see the 
trembling mother deposit her new-born child, 
it could not have been man: aged better As 
we drew near the entrance a further indica- 
tion of the purposes of the building was 
visible in the words “ Panier des Enfants,” 
very legibly inscribed on what seemed to 
be the lid of a letter-box let into the 
wall, but which, on being raised—for it is 
never fastened—proved to be the children’s 
basket, the tour or turning-box of the estab- 
lishment. In obedience to a heavy single 
knock—there is a bell-handle beside the 
turning-box, but that was not for our use, 
having no infant to deposit--the wicket-door 
opened with the customary squeak of the 
cordon, and we were admitted. Could we see 
the Hospital ? Willingly; would we oblige 
the portress by walking into the little office 
on the left hand, by putting down our names 
in a register there, and by depositing one 
frane apiece towards the general funds of the 
All these things we did with great 
pleasure, and the portress then rang a bell, 


|in obedience to which summons a Sister of 


Charity made her appearance from a door in 
the quadrangle, and we were consigned to 
her care to be conducted over the building. 

She was a quiet, grave, motherly woman, 
with evidently only one object in her thoughts 
—the duties of her profession. The Sisters 
of Charity soon learn what those duties are, 
and never fail in the performance of them. 
Sister Petronille—that, she said, was her 
name—conducted us across the courtyard to 
the door from whence she had issued, and 
together we ascended a lofty staircase, and 
passed into a tolerably large room. This was 
the salle & manger, but it was empty just 
then ; so we proceeded to the next apart- 
ment, the “day-room” of the establishment, 
where we found about twelve or thirteen 
children, all, we were told, under two years 
of age, some of whom were in cradles, and 
the rest in the arms of nurses. 

“These are the little sick ones,” said Sister 
“who are not kept in the in- 
firmaries, but, for all that, require constant 
attendance. Those who suffer from graver 
maladies are in separate wards under the 
care of the doctors, who come constantly to 
see them.” 

“And the healthy children, where are 
they ?” we inquired. 

A faint smile passed over Sister Petro- 
nille’s pale features. 

“God be thanked!” she repiied ; “they are 
all safe in the country. It was only yesterday 
that we sent away the last batch, all strong 
and hearty, and likely to live, if God permits 
them.” 

“ And these little ones ?” 

“Ah!” she sighed, “some of these too 
may go one day into the country, we hope. 
But it is not probable that all will; for 
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they are very tender, and require careful | 
nursing.” 

“Then, are there none but the sick left 
here in Paris?” 

“On the contrary ; downstairs there are | 
plenty ; but they are the youngest: you will | 
see them presently.” 

From the “day-room” we retraced our 
steps to the landing-place at the head of the | 
staircase, and entered a long corridor which | 
communicated with four general wards or 
infirmaries devoted to such of the children as 
were under medical or surgical treatment, or 
were affected by ophthalmia or measles. It 
was not possible that anything could be more 
neatly arranged than the white-curtained | 
cots which held the little sufferers, nor was 
there a token of pain or restlessness that 
escaped the nursing sisters who remained in | 
the rooms to watch over them. 

“ And do many of these die ?” we asked. 

“ Alas, yes!” answered our guide sorrow- | 
fully ; “you see, they are principally the 
children of people who are the victims of 
poverty and sickness ; and a great number 
bring with them the seeds of the disease of 
which they afterwards die. The doctors study 
the cases closely, and give to them all their 
attention ; but the hereditary malady is too 
often stronger than their skill.” 

“Do you know the proportion between the | 
numbers lost and saved ?” 

“Tt varies of course: for there are maladies | 
belonging to children which are more severe | 
at some times than at others ; but the general | 
average throughout the Hospital is very nearly 
one death in four.” 

“And how many are admitted in the 
course of the year ?” 

This varied also, our informant said; during | 
the time she had been attached to the Hos- 
pital, she had witnessed a great change in| 


, 





| 


that respect. ‘The first year of her service | 
there were upwards of five thousand taken | 


in, and, gradually declining, they fell in the 
course of ten years to a little more than 
three thousand. Since that time there had 
been an increase; and in the last year, for 
example, she remembered that the new- 
comers were exactly four thousand and ninety- 
five. They were received, she said, in diffe- 
rent ways ; the lying-in hospital for the poor 
in the adjoining street, the Rue de la Bourbe, 
(“Mud Street” and it well deserved the 
name when it was christened) sent in a great 
number ; some were brought from the Pre- 
fecture of Police, the children of parents in 
the hands of justice; some came from the 
hospitals of Paris; but by far the greater 
part were abandoned by their mothers. 
“But,” said Sister Petronille, anxious to 
soften the meaning of the word, “these poor 
things are not entirely abandoned, that is to 


BLANK BABIES IN PARIS. 
from want of means, of sending an infant to 
this hospital, must apply to the Commissary 
of the quarter for a certificate of abandon- 
ment, so that it is known to the authorities 


jhundred had “civil rights.” 





sat | 





who they are that send; and the mothers 
also, acting openly, are more at ease with 
respect to their children. We find, too, thas 
besides the certificate of the infant’s birth 
which accompanies every deposit, mothers 
are careful now to add some particulars— 
either of name or personal deseription—by 
which, if circumstances should permit them, 
they may hereafter more certainly recognise 
their offspring.” 

“And are there any exceptions to this 
latter practice ?” 

“Seldom or ever, in Paris itself; but of 
the number born outside the walls, perhaps a 
hundred in the year, and these—we judge 
from various circumstances, but chiefly from 
the linen in which they are enveloped—belong 
to a better class than the rest. It is not for 


| the want of the means to support them that 


such children are abandoned. It is the dread 
of their existence being known that causes it.” 
“Have you any means of knowing how 
many out of the whole amount are born in 
wedlock ?” 
The answer—given with some natural hesi- 


| tation—was to the effect, that amongst four 


thousand foundlings, it was presumed only two 
During this 
conversation, Sister Petronille had led us 
through the wards, and conducted us by 
another staircase to the ground floor. 

“Now,” she said, opening another door, 
“you will see the most interesting part of 
the establishment.” 

This was the “ Créche,” or general reception 
room. It was filled, or seemed to be full of 
infants of the tenderest age; there were 
between seventy and eighty altogether. They 
wore a kind of uniform—that is to say, there 
was a sort of uniformity in their costume—all 
being clothed in pink check nightgowns, and 
swathed with linen bands, like mummies on 
a very small scale; unlike mummies, how- 
ever, their little tongues were not tied. To 
soothe their pains and calm their heavy 
troubles, the nurses were assiduously engagec, 
some in rocking them to sleep in their cradles ;. 
others, in administering to such as were 
strong enough to sit upright that beverage 
which is, in France, the universal remedy, 
whether in old age or infancy. It was neither 
the wine nor the garlic which helped to make 
a man of Henri Quatre, nor the symbolical 
“tyrelarigot ” which was given to the great 
Gargantua immediately atter his birth—as 
Rabelais relates— but simply eau sucrée, poured 
out of the long spout of a china tea-pot. We 
know that’“as the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined ;” so, in all probability, it is on 
account of their early introduction to sugar 





say, exposed, without any further thought 
being given to them. Such might have been 
the case formerly, when no certificate of birth 


| was necessary ; but whoever is desirous now, 








and water, that Frenchmen manifest, through- 
out their lives,so marked a propensity for the 
‘drink that neither cheers nor inebriates, 


















































































































































































































































































But the most attractive bas of the | 
Créche was in the centre of the room, where, 
directly in front of a blazing fire, on an 
clined plane, covered with a mattrass about j 
the size of the stage of Mr, Simpson’s Mario- 
nette Theatre, lay seven or eight little objects 
all in a row, who might have passed for the 
Marionnettes themselves only they were much 
smaller, were anything but gaily attired, and 
were a great deal too tightly swathed to stir 


a single | peg, whereas the amusing puppets of | 


the Lowther Arcade—but all the world i 
familiar with the flexibility 
movements. But whatever they looked like, 
those infants, who were the latest arrivals, 
were certainly the most comfortable lot in 
the apartment, and, contrasting their passive 
enjoyment of the fire whose influence they 
felt with the screams of the victims of eau 
sucrée, 


“ 





the philosophical beholder 
Sighed for their sakes that they should e’er grow 
older.” 


Young as they were, however, it would 
have been a difficult matter to say which was 
the youngest, for every second hour through- 
out the four-and-twenty brought a new comer. 
One of these arrivals happened while we were 
on the spot. 
the same time saw a Sister of Charity leave 
the apartment. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, carrying something in a flannel bag, | 
from which issued the semblance of a small 
Swedish turnip of a pinkish-yellowish hue. 
This was the head of a child, and when the 
contents of the bag were gently turned out 
on a blanket, they proved to be the remainder 
of a male infant just deposited. It was im- 
mediately submitted to the process of weigh- 
ing, the test which generally decides the 
infant’s chance of life. The arbiter of its 
destiny was a six pound weight, and we were 
very sorry to see that the Foundling kicked 
the beam. But though the odds were against 
it, the nurse to whose care it was confided 
omitted no precaution that might prolong its 
existence. it was clothed and swathed like 
the rest, and was assigned the warmest place 
on the mattrass; and as we left the Créche, 
Sister Petrouille, whose organ of hope was 
very strongly developed, expressed her belief 
that it would survive, for she had seen} 
smaller children than that who had turned 
out something quite astonishing both as to} 
size and strength. 

We now took leave of our guide, who witl 
some difficulty was made to accept a small 
gratuity, and returned to the gate of the 
Hospital. But before we were let out the! 
portress suggested that we might be curious 
to see the reyistry of arrivals in the office, the 
blank baby having just been entered. We 

did so, and read the ‘followi ing personal descrip- 
tion (signalement) :—* October 4, 185—. No. 
9. A male child; newly born; weakly 
and very small ; 
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in- | 


and grace of their | 


We heard a bell ring, and at | 


|} can make them. 


1}one and four 


Conducted by 


the name of edie ; coarse ae ; red 
stain on the left shoulder ; no other mark,” 

These are all the credentials necessary for 
the candidates for admission to the Paris 
| Foundling Hospital. 


“THE _CORNE R.” 





Few people are so serious in their amuse- 
ments and so easy in their business trans- 
actions as the English. A Frenchman buys 
s|or sells stock or merchandise in gross with 
ithe air of being engaged in a de adly duel ; 
| while Capel, who concludes an affair of ten 
thousand pounds with apparent indifference 
jand perfect good humour, is only to be 
| found truly grave and unhappy at a ball or 
| concert. 

Even the Germans, the most industrious 
and penetrating of foreign travellers, who 
dive into cellars, study life in temperance 
coffee houses, coal-heavers’ taps, and other 
resorts still less known but not less worth 
studying by the common race of travellers 
generally, miss an exchange or mart, which 
icombines to a large class of E nglishmen all 
jthe charms of gambling on the Bourse, of 
|lounging on the Boulevards of Paris, the 
jcasinos and gardens of Hamburgh and 
Baden-Baden—at once a place of business and 
of speculation to the extent of hundreds of 


| thousands; while to an unlimited number who 


neither buy nor bet, it is a regular promenade 
and lounge at least twice a week. 
This place, hitherto overlooked by book 


| making visitors from abroad, is Tattersall’s— 
| the Garraway’s of horses, and the Stock Ex- 


change of racing men ; where the supporters 
of two leading national institutions, fox- 
hunting and horse-racing, most do congregate. 

Piccadilly has been widened and beauti- 
fied, the Green Park drained, levelled, and 
cleared of encroaching houses and gardens, 
St. George’s Hospital has risen to keep the 
monuments of our victories in countenance, 
and the mean suburb of Knightsbridge and the 
dingy houses of Grosvenor Place are rapidly 
giving way to palaces as gorgeous as stone 
and stucco, with much money and little taste, 
But one cluster of desultory 
buildings, stretching their vast length manya 
rood between Belgravis vand Constitution Hill, 
remains unchanged. ‘Take an omnibus from 
any part of London that will pass Hyde 
Park Corner. If it be Saturday, Sunday, or 
Monday in the season, at any hour between 
PM. a collection of the red- 
waistcoated equestrian genii, who are to 


| be found at the corner of every fashionable 


street in the London season, will direct your 
attention to the narrow and sombre avenue 


| which otherwise it would be as easy to pass 
as any mews entrance, and whichis techni- 
cally designated 


“The Corner.” Suppose 
that it is Monday, the day of the sale 


of the stud of young Lord Crashington 
ticket round the neck with! (going abroad), consisting of some forty 
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horses, including everything perfect, from the 
pony hack to the dozen of thorough-bred 
hunters, beside two or three worn-out screws, 
are to be offered to competition. There is 
also a celebrated race-horse, sold in conse- 
quence of a dispute; a lot of well-bred year- 
lings, whose owner, having prepared his 
mind by twenty years of jockeying on the turf, 
the House of Commons, and the fashionable 
world, is about to take the military command 
of a province rather larger than France ; and 
the usual miscellaneous lots of animals for all 
uses, fit for park, field, or state carriage, 
brougham, tandem, fly, to breed from or 
feed hounds. Sunday is a great day at 
Tattersall’s. The sporting aristocracy are 
so oppressively hampered for time during 
the rest of the week, that Sunday is the only 
day they can find to buy horses and to make 
bets. Their Sabbath desecration we fully 
recommend to those advocates of Sabbath 
observance whose attention has been hitherto 
confined to tea-drinkings and country ex- 
cursions of pent-up artisans and their stifled 
families. The aristocracy may have its Sunday 
Tattersall’s unquestioned ; but the labour- 





| 
| good for nothing; Volage secures a grey 
| pony, with a flowing m4ne and tail, that steps 
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ing publicans and keepers of betting-lists affect 
a sobriety of dress and demeanour which, 
five-and-twenty years ago, would have been 
considered the mark of what in that day was 
known as “ A Methodist.” 

On Monday the auctioneer might, as he 
passes through the crowd to the forum, be 
taken for a barrister or a physician, or even 
for aclergyman, “The Pride of Leicestershire” 
is brought out; a big horse, with a scanty 
mane, and no magnificence of tail, with 
several marks of scars and bangs on all iegs. 
The Count de Volage, who is intent on carry- 
ing back something to out-rival his friends 
in the Champs Elysées, is astonished to hear 
an animal of such unprepossessing appearance 
introduced to the audience in a very few 
words, and in a very few minutes, with very 
little fuss, knocked down for upwards of five 
thousand francs. The sale goes on ; no noise, 
no fuss, no wrangling; the auctioneer an 
autocrat, before whom all give way. To 
horses of priceless value, succeed others within 
the reach of all pockets—some good, some 


ocracy must not have its Sunday Crystal|along in a perpetual prance, at a tenth part 


Palace on any terms whatever. 
‘Tattersall’s yard—a square ill-paved court, 
adorned in its centre with a painted cupola, 


of the price of the grand béte de chasse de 
reynard, and makes an oration to surrounding 


; cads and grooms, which they don’t understand 


crowned with a painted bust of George the | and much despise. 


Regent, over a painted fox—is crowded on| Seven or eight thousand pounds’ worth of 
Sunday with gentle and simple. There is Lord | horseflesh is disposed of with as much sober 
Bulltinch determined to buy Brookjumper,and | seriousness, and not more unseemly excite- 
so is Ginger the horsedealer, who will run him | ment than if it had been a sale of old China or 
very hard; Tomkins in search of a pony for|autographs. There are no disputes ; the rules 


his little boy; the Earl of Flower-de-Luce, 
with his eye on a pair of greys for the 
Countess’s chariot; Mr. Bullion, ready to 
secure Mr. Welter’s cob, although it cost him 
a check in three large figures ; and Nobbler, 
the gaming-house-keeper, who is on the 
look out for a good-looking bit of blood, that 
he may make useful either to win or lose. 
There they are, crowded together—the learned 
and unlearned, high-born and _ low-born, 
the capitalist and the adventurer, the new 
fiedged man of fashion, and the broken-down 
gentleman—beside a host of idlers, examining 
each horse as he is brought out, with an 
affectation of acuteness that is truly national. 
Although there are horse buyers of all 


‘grades, the well-dressed are the majority. 


The slang style of attire has gone out. 
The green coat and top boots in which 
Thurtell and other murderers swaggered 
on the race-course and the betting-ring is 
out of fashion ; and, if seen, generally covers 
some decent north country farmer. Black is 
the favourite wear. The neat-looking quietly 
dressed man in patent leather boots and 
closely-cropped whiskers, whom your country 
cousin takes for a peer, is a horsedealer. The 
bearded gentleman, ringed and chained, mag- 
nificent in waistcoats and solid jewellery, is 
an ex-quaker capitalist, and arm-in-arm with 
the son of a Clapham dissenter ; while sport- 





| prevent them; the fashion of the place is to 
|be respectable. The English admiration for 
}and imitation of lords comes out in the 
juniversal mutation; when lords in top- 
boots attended fights, drank deep at ta- 
| verns, and boxed in the streets, their humble 
followers did the like. Now black-coats 
|and eyeglasses curiously fixed, are considered 
the correct thing. How can any cad ven- 
jture to begin a stormy dispute when he 
|goes into Tattcrsall’s gloomy office to pay 
jhis money, when, perhaps, a cabinet minister 
is warming his back at the fire? If any ex- 
icesses of language are ever permitted, it is 
in the very ancient tavern that stands 
within the premises opposite the gates of 
the sale yard;—a tavern, the like of 
which for thorough unchangeability of cha- 
racter, is not to be met with even in the 
neighbourhood of Temple Bar. One-storied, 
with latticed small-paned windows; an 
ancient bench on each side the narrow portal 
to accommodate the foot-sore groom or helper 
outof place, when not occupied by washing 
tubs or cooking-pots. No gin-palatial style 
has been permitted to deface either the in- 
terior or exterior of this primitive tavern ; 
where perhaps the possessor of Highflyer 
and founder of Hyde Park Corner, formerly 
smoked the pipe of peace. The counter— 
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guiltless of brass, and dark with the beer of 
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three generations—bears the hieroglyphic 
carvings of feather weights, who have since 
grown into state coachmen of state dimen- 
sions. All is dark, dusky, cobwebby, except 
the beer, which enjoys the excellence incident 
toa quick dranght, and critical customers. 
There is an ordinary, laid out in a supplemen- 
tal apartment adorned with sporting prints, 
on sale days, but into the refectory I have not 
ventured to penetrate. 

Truly the English love of ancient ways is to 
be seen in perfection at “the Corner.” Had 
the same amount of business been transacted 
in any other capital, what an architectural 
pile, what fountains, what statues, what 
friezes would have adorned it! What 
numerous government regulations would 
have impeded its business. How many in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery would have 
guarded it ; and, above all, what an elegant 
café would have replaced the dingy alehouse ; 
and what a magnificent lady in silk and lace 
would have presided over piles of flinty 
sugar and caraffes of liquors ranged on each 
side her throne! 

To return to the peculiar aspect of ‘Tatter- 
sall’s which is, in this eminently pious country 
(where cries of horror meet the proposition 


for opening gardens and museums on Sunday), | 


both curious and discreditable. On some week 
days, when sales are not about to take place, | 
solitude reigns in this wilderness of stables, 
and on others dainty ladies of the highest 
rank pass in review, without fear of soiling 
their kid boots, park hacks and phaeton ponies. 
But on certain special Sundays the yard 
and avenues are crammed with a multitude 
on anything but pious thoughts intent. 
On the day before the Derby or St. Leger 
races a long line of vehicles and led 
horses crowd Grosvenor Place. <A long line 
of anxious peers and plebeians, butchers, 
brokers, betting-list keepers and all their 
parasites, and all their victims; usurers ; 
guardsmen and prizefighters ; costermongers 
and sporting parsons; Manchester manu- 
facturers, Yorkshire farmers, sham captains, 
ci-devant gentlemen, beardless boys, and 
grey-haired but not venerable grandfathers 
fill the narrow descent, crowd the yards and 
the stables, and especially congregate around | 
a plain brick barn-like building, which might, 
in any other situation, pass for a Latter Day 
Saints’ chapel. 

This is the great temple of Mercury or 
Plutus, the bowrse of betting men—the Ex- 
change where millions change hands in the 
course of the year. On great days a Cerberus of 
triple-headed acuteness, assisted by a couple of 
policemen, guards the entrance, and rebuffs 
the uninitiated. The presence of policemen 
gives an official sanction to this genuine 
Sabbath desecration, which renders it com- 

lete. At one side, divided off by iron gates, 
is the ring, where, at times, high-bred horses 
are exercised, and where now, under the 
shade of the trees, on a green lawn, the aristo- 
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eracy of the betting world sit and balance 
their books. 

To be admitted within the subscription- 
room, and the green ring which is its ap- 
purtenance, two qualifications only are neces~ 
sary—to bet and to pay. Politics, religion, 
manners, calling, are questions of no moment, 
The vilest and the proudest meet on equal 
terms. Equality and fraternity can only exist 
in and be created by the spirit of gambling, 
The man on your right was boots to an inn > 
the man on your left is a peer; the man 
opposite to you keeps a gambling house; the 
man behind you talking to an M.P. has been 
tried, convicted, and sent to Newgate for 
fraud. Every crime and every grade has 
here its representative ; but they all pay 
honourably. The greater the scamp the 
safer the bet. It is young sprigs of fashion 
;and credit who make the worst books and 
the most lamentable failures, Bill Jones has 
nothing to hope if he makes a mistake, 
| while the Honorable Tom Flashley has hopes 
}of his father or his aunt. Lord Centlivre, 
| who claims Norman descent and is heir to 
forty thousand a year, makes up his book 
with these ruffians ; he associates with them 
in the ring ; he accepts their congratulations 
when his horse wins. Out of the ring he 
will not speak, he will not look at them, 
he will not allow them on any occasion to sit 
down in his presence; but he takes their 
money when he can get it. 

The church bells are ringing, the public- 
houses are closed, the betting men are shutting 
up their little books, and prepare for the park 
drive and Richmond dinners. The leviathan 
of the ring, an ex-carpenter, whose word is 
good for fifty thousand pounds, takes his last 
ostrich-like stride round the flock,. who look 
on him with envious admiration, and snubs 
a viscount, who wants less than the current 
jodds against the favourite. A miserable 
shrunk man, who inherited an estate of 
ten thousand a year, finds a butcher’s stake 
preferred to his own. Languid offers to bet 
meet with equally languid answers. The 
field is exhausted, the ring is cleared, and 
Sunday at the Corner closes. 

This is a Sunday in London foreigners do 
not see, and to which the loudest denouncers 
of Sabbath desecration among their humbler 
brethren have been, hitherto, equally blind. 











On Monday next will be published, Price Threepence, 
Stamped, Fourpence, 


ANOTHER ROUND OF STORIES BY 
THE CHRISTMAS FIRE, 


BEING 


The Extra Christmas Number of “ Household Words,” and 
containing the amount of One regular Number and a Half. 


t= The CHRISTMAS NUMBERS of “HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS ” for,1850, 1851, and 1852, may still be had of all 
Booksellers. 











